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Harvesting 
By Frank Walcott Hutt ; 


P TRONG is the world charm 
And the harvest glamour ; 
Loud is the fieldward clamor ; 
A thousand thousand 
Harvest gleaners rally 
To whitened hill and valley. 
Highways and byways murmur with the throng, 
And all the air is burdened with their song. 


* 


The voices of the 
Strange fields call forever 
For ceaseless world endeavor, 
But, while a tiny 
Vale hath need of reaping, 
Within thy ken and keeping, 
Until the coming of the harvest-Lord 
Keep there in love and toil thy watch and ward. 
Hamilton, Mass. 
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Lditorial 

There is no safer place than the 

path of duty, even when it seems 
surrounded by perils. As Thoreau says, ‘‘A man 
sits as many risks as he runs.’’ No man can avoid 
dangers by refusing to brave them at the call of God. 
Many a man has rusted out in inaction when honest 
effort for his fellows would have kept his faculties 
bright until mature age. 


~% 


No Safety 
in Shirking 
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There is no harder time to agree 
to the wisdom of our chastening 
than while we are undergoing it. And yet there is 
no other time when such acquiescence is likely to be 
of more reai value in our character building. There 
is no credit in talking about the gain of trial after we 
have been permitted to see just how we were the 
gainers through a given trial. The real test comes 
while the trial is on, while everything is apparently 
going wrong, while the suffering is intense. A 
quick whispered prayer, or unspoken thought, of 
confidence and trust in the One who is ever the all- 


Present 
Confidence Best 


loving, all-wise Father, is what causes joy in heaven, 
and adds to the moral fibre and backbone of the 
tested one. 
% 
We do not always get the good of 
a thing by fixing our attention upon 
it. A candle is a useful thing’ to him who uses it to 
see his work, but of little use to him who looks only 
at the candle. So the lights God has given us are 
not always of most use to those who occupy their 
minds with studying them. There have been care- 
ful students of the Bible, champions of its authority, 
whose lives showed little influence of its precepts. 
The Bible is a light to men’s feet, and is most 
honored as well as best used when men walk by it. 
It is something to be obeyed more than talked 
about. It offers us indeed the lesser delight which 
comes with the bare knowledge of the truth, when 
we see its harmony and its beauty. But it always 
calls us to go on to the greater joy in the truth 
which comes with obeying and living it. ‘‘If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 
x 


The man cursed with everything 
that he wants in this world is in 
great danger of being dead while he liveth. He has 
no need of thought, no need of effort ; therefore all 
the thrilling, throbbing life of thinking and of ac- 
tivity may not come his way. It is the people who 
have to work, and the people who have to think, 
who live. Seneca tells of the rich fool who was 
lifted from his hot bath by slaves, and set in a luxu- 
rious couch, and who said, ‘* An ego jam sedeo ?”’ 
—‘*‘Am I now sitting down?’’ Luxury had not 
left enough life in him to know whether he was sit- 
ting or standing up. And Jeremy Taylor said of 
such lives, ‘‘ They never make a voyage, though 
they linger long at sea.’’ 


Best Way of 
Using Light 


Death in Luxury 


Luxuries come in very 
pleasantly in their season, like a soft bed after a hard 
day’s labor, but to live in luxuries would be like 
staying in such a bed day and night; it is fruitful 
neither in health nor in enjoyment. 

5 4 


Sympathy for those who are 
stronger, wealthier, healthier, more 
influential, and higher in authority than ourselves, 
is not so easily rendered. It does not often occur 
to us to extend the sympathetic hand or word to 
those whom we look upon as in any way our superiors, 
and yet none need our sympathy more than such as 
these. The minister is expected to feel for and 
with his parishioners, but the truth is that the minis- 
ter needs sympathetic encouragement from them 
quite as much. So, too, of the physician and his 
patient. One of Tennyson’s biographers quotes 
the Queen as saying of the Laureate, ‘‘ When I took 
leave of him I thanked him for his kindness, and 
said I needed it, for I had gone through much, and 
he said, ‘ You are so alone on that terrible: height ; 
it is terrible.’’’ The sovereign appreciated kind- 
ness, consideration, and sympathy from her subjects, 
and the poet had a full realization of what it meant 
to be so high up as to be practically alone in the 
world. We easily give our pity, our sympathy, and 


Sympathy for 
Our Superiors 


even our helping hand, to those who seem to us in 
sore stress, but we are not so thoughtful about what 
consolation and strength we might give to those who 
need it because their very elevation isolates them, 
and cuts them off from those human relations to 
which we all look for sympathetic aid. 
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Living for Two Worlds at Once 


H OW to unify the duties of religion with the busi- 

ness and cares of daily life is a problem that 
has exercised many an earnest mind. We are to 
watch and pray without ceasing, and yet we must 
sleep and eat and work. We must come out of the 
world and be separate, and not touch ‘ the unclean 
thing,’’ and yet we must mingle with the world, 
compete with it in the sharp contests of business, and 
take the rebuffs that fall to the lot of the most earthly 
minded and anxious for success. We must mind, 
not earthly but heavenly things ; labor, not for the 
meat which perisheth, but that which endyreth unto 
eternal life ; and yet we must earn our bread in the 
sweat of our face, provide things honest in the signt 
of all men, and owe no man anything. To do this 
we must mingle with the wicked, whose perverse 
ways and whose profane and ‘‘ filthy conversation’’ 
may vex our soul§ from day to day, and yet we 
must be pure and sweet minded, and walk closely 
and constantly with God. It is not strange if this 
shall seem as hard to some as it is to serve two mas- 
ters whose business and commands pull in opposite 
directions. 

In the face of the difficulties of the situation, seve- 
ral methods have been adopted to relieve, if not 
wholly to escape them. 

Some would literally retire from the world, go into 
seclusion, and there, undisturbed by the noise and 
cares of daily life, spend their time in pious medita- 
tion and prayer. But the hermit life has not yielded 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
have been exercised thereby. It is confessedly un- 
natural, hostile to the best interests of society, and 
positively impracticable to many. ‘‘I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.’’ 

Finding this impossible, others would ‘divide their 
time, as well as may be, between the claims of busi- 
ness and the duties of religion. They will give one 
day in seven to the interests of the soul, but the 
other six days of the week must be devoted to the 
care of the body and its many pressing wants. 
If this is not exactly being religious and secular at 
the same time, it has the merit of running these two 
interests in parallel lines, and, so far as possible, 
keeping them of even lengths. But the misery of 
those two lines is that, like all other parallels, they 
do not touch, nor would their indefinite extension, 
even into heaven, bring them together. The same 
may be said. of the two elements of worldliness and 
spirituality in the life of one man. If Baal be god, 
serve him ; if the Lord be God, serve him. ‘* Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 

But if the weekday and Sunday see-saw method is 
toe unsatisfactory and too unprogressive, witbal, to 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































suit a man of moderate earnestness, perhaps he 
may prefer another style of division. He will say: 
**1 will not attempt the impossible and the imprac- 
ticable. I will not be a hypocrite. I wiil be a 
thorough-going worldling. 1 will pul! down and build 
greater. 1 will fill my barns and garners, and when 
I have laid up much goods for many years, I shall 
not then be a ‘rich fool.’ I will not tr; to feed my 
soul on perishable things, but will then lay up trea- 
sure in heaven as diligently as I have done on earth. 
Then I shall be ‘rich toward God.’’’ ‘The folly of 
this is so apparent as to expose itself, and the only 
wonder is that it is so common. 

Still another method is that of the avowed secu- 
larist or the skeptical agnostic. He will say, ‘‘ If 
there be a life after this, of which I am not assured, 
I will take the chances of preparing for it by attend- 
ing only to the affairs of the present. One life ata 
time is enough for me. I cannot live for two worlds 
at once.’’ ‘That farmer were just as wise who should 
say, ‘‘ | have to do with the cultivation of the. earth. 
The heavenly bodies are nothing to me. What care 
I for clouds, and for the far-distant sun? I can 
have no influence over them, and their times and 
seasons are nothing to me.’’ 

If these methods are not sound, it cannot be said 
that the difficulties at which they are aimed are 
wholly imaginary and not real, ‘They are real, but 
they are not insoluble. Christianity offers a true 
philosophy of the earthly and spiritual life, and 
proposes a practical solution of the difficulties of 
unifying and harmonizing them in one present 
blessed life. It finds one all-comprehending princi- 
ple which binds the earthly and heavenly life in 
unity,» and reduces all the seemingly conflicting 
duties‘and interests of both into perfect harmony, 
and, further, makes each subservient to the comple- 
tion of the other. Such a principle Newton found 
for the order of the motions in the material universe 
when he discovered that the law which determined 
the falling of the apple to the ground is the same 
law that holds the earth and all the planetary bodies 
to the sun, and the latter to all the suns and systems 
in the universe. 

Christianity finds a similarly unifying and _ all- 
comprehensive principle in the moral and spiritual 
world. ‘That principle is love. This fulfils the law. 
It binds the soul to God in supreme loyalty, and to 
the neighbor in every office and duty, while it re- 
gards every personal and individual interest. This 
not only binds men to God and to each other, but 
it must be the unifying force that binds all ‘ princi- 
palities and powers,’’ in all worlds, into the unity of 
one family, of which Christ is the head, and who is 
** head over all things to the church.’’ 

This philosophy begins by affirming that all life in 
Christ Jesus is one, that, whether in the body or out 
of the body, its necessary duties are an equally ac- 
ceptable service. Love to him makes the secular 
sacred, and converts every act into worship. In- 
spired and sanctified by this principle, the most 
common and ordinary routine of life is lifted into 
the dignity and glory of divine service, and is no less 
acceptable to God, in its time and place, than aie 
the devout hearing of the Word and the celebration 
of holy ordinances. Indeed, love to God will con- 
vert every meal into a sacrament, and make every 
place a house of prayer. The command and the 
motive to obedience go together, and convert the 
burden of duty into a theme of thanksgiving. ‘If ye 
love me, ye pill keep my commandments.’’ And 
love says, ‘f$And whatsoever ye do, in word or 
im deed, -.o“all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giv- 
ing thanks to God the Father through him.’’ With 
a little more specification, .it says again, ‘‘ Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’’ Here it is seen that those 
most commonplace and purely physical offices of 
eating and drinking may, under the opefation of the 
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spirit of love, become a service no less sacred than 
a communion. The only division which life will 
adm® is that which separates it wholly from sin. 
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WMotes on Open Letters . 


It is easy to make a mistake, —easier, 
in fact, than to be entirely accurate. 
There is often only one right way, but 
there are always numberless wrong ones. A student in 
the University of Rochester thus calls attention to an 
editorial error in these pages : 


University of 
Rochester 


In the éditorial note entitled “‘ Bible Revision and the Marginal 
References,"’ under date of July 29, there is a slight mistake. 
Thinking that you believe in getting things correct, I write. You 
speak of ‘* Professor Dr. Howard Osgood of Rochester Univer- 
sity."' Dr, Osgood is not connected with the University, but is a 
member of the faculty of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Furthermore, the corporate name is University of Rochester, in- 
stead of the way printed. 


: 

This is not the only instance in which a Theological 
Seminary and a University in the same city or town bear 
a similar name, yet are distinct institutions. The two 
institutions in Princeton, like those in Rochester, are 
often confounded with each other. 


A well-known rule in law and in rea- 
son is that, if two statements seem to 
conflict when understood in one way, 
but are entirely consistent when understood in another 
way, it is proper and necessary to accept the explanation 
that shows them consistent. In other words, it is not 
fair to suppose the two statements are contradictory 
when there is a reasonable way of reconciling them. 
This rule is as applicable to the Bible text as to any 
other writing. A peint that seems to trouble a Mexican 
correspondent is met by this well-known rule. The 
question 1s: - 


Not Jesus, 
but his Disciples 


There is a seeming discrepancy in John 3 : 22 and John 4: 2. 
Kindly give your views in Notes on Open Letters. The “ they"’ 
in last clause of John 3 : 23,—does it not refer to disciples? John. 
3 : 22 seems to clearly mean that Christ baptized, while John 4:2 
as clearly states that he baptized not, but his disciples baptized. 
You will greatly oblige a reader of your excellent paper by an- 
swering this question. 

In both places it is said that Jesus baptized, but in 
the second place it is expressly stated that ‘‘ Jesus him- 
self baptized not, but his disciples.’’ This shows that 
both statements are qualified, or explained, by the as- 
sertion that Jesus did not baptize even when he was said 
to baptize, but that it could be fairly said that what his 
disciples did in his name he did through them. 
such qualification is as godéd.as ten. 


One 
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It is evident that biographical sketches 
concerning men who are worth know- 
ing about have interested readers. 
Nothing is surer of taking hold of the heart than records 
of life. -The reminiscences of Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
and of Horace Bushnell, recently published in these 
pages, have called out many questions and comments. 
A clergyman in Rhode Island, whose name and good 
work are known throughout the country, writes appre- 
ciatively ; 


Reminiscences of 
Dana and Bushnell 


Joining the company of those who thank you for your article 
entitled ‘‘ From Forecastle to Forum,’’ and for fixing so perma- 
nently in the literature of our language Mr. Dana's great apothegm, 
** The idioms for the eye are different from the idioms for the ear,"’ 
I come to join my voice with the voice from Scotland, and ask, 
Won't you please give us in The Sunday School Times, in full or 
in its éssential part, Mr. Dana's argument for the Bible in the 
public schools? And while I write thus about the ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions ** » f Mr. Dana, what shall I say of anticipated and assured 
pleasure from *“‘ Reminiscences of Dr. Horace Bushnell"’? The 
first instalment whets the appetite. Keep on, friend, keep on. 


An interested reader from Western New York adds 
these words : 


I have been much interested in your article’'‘ From Foreéastle 
to Forum,”’ and the inquiries i-has called forth. Your first article 
on Dr. Horace Bushnell awakens a desire to read your forthcom- 
ing articles on him, and it occurs to me to ask you if ‘‘ Sermons 
for the New Life’ would interest an ordinary lay student who 


isn't much on philosophy, but who loves the writings of Meyer 
and kindred spirits. 
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The main point of the general argument of Mr. Dana 
for the Bible in the public schools is already given in 
the article referred to. The extended legal argument 
included a discussion of constitutional questions in’ the 
state of Maine. They would not be of widespread in- 
terest in these columns. As to Dr. Bushnell's * Ser- 
mons for the New Life’’ and **Sermons on Living 
Subjects,'’ they would indeed be attractive, impressive, 
and instructive to the ordinary Christian reader of to- 
day ; and, if this statement resulted in their wider 
reading, it would be cause for general congratulation. 
Bushnell's works are published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 
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From Contributors 


What They Did at The Hague 
By Edward Everett Hale, S.T.D. 


HE worst of the grumblers have to admit that the 

Peace Congress has ended with success such as no 

one dared to promise. Our venerable namesake in 

London, The Times, which, like another Goliath, rep- 

resents so well the strength and the weakness of the 

Philistine, is obliged to own that more has come from 
the three months than any one had predicted. 

‘‘We have a good fighting chance for a permanent 
tribunal."’ 

This was one of the phrases I heard from the lips of 
an earnest American advocate of peace, in a public ad- 
dress before the Congress met, and now we have the 
permanent tribunal and much more. 

The truth is that the Congress surprised itself. When 
all these distinguished men came to see each other, and to 
talk with each other, they respected each other. Men who 
had come together with the feeling that here was but a 
dignified function, one more to be added to the cere- 
monies in the great minuet of diplomacy, where, as Vol- 
taire said, every one ends where he began, —stuch men, 
seeing each other, saw that something was possible, and 
the something possible has come. 

A permanent tribunal has come. 

To use the admirable illustration of Dr. Logan, in his 
important speech at Mohonk in 1897, two years ago, the 
nations have opened an office, and hung out a sign: 
‘« International justice administered here.’’ The sign 
hangs where all men can see it, and the names in the 
firm are such as all men respect. 

Nobody is compelled to go upstairs to the new office, 
if he do not want to. I may sce the dentist's sign 
above my head, but no law compels me.to have my 
tooth filled or drawn. All the same, the sign is there, 
and there are people who go up and see the dentist. 

I think my Western correspondent did not come up 
to the mark in the wool he forwarded last year. I do 
not believe he thinks he did, but no one compels me to 
bring an action against him. We can grumble on 
about it as long as we like. Still there is a permanent 
tribunal called the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and when we are tired of grumbling we can go there, 
and there is some one to tell us what és. 

It is interesting to look through the first volumes of 
the Reports of the Supreme Court of this nation, and to 
see how doubtfully péople approached it at first. Then 


. compare such doubt with the satisfaction men feel now, 


which they express when they say, ‘‘I have got the case 
into the Supreme Court.”’ 

This is like what will happen now. 

Perhaps the great questions will not be brought be- 
fore the tribunal at first, but there are, oh, so many little 
questions! This question about the seals, whether 
there shall be any seals in 1950, would be a good ques- 
tion to bring there. If the tribunal would hear Russia, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Uncle Sam, —if it would hear 
all they say about seals, and all they know! It could 
then lay down a law or system for birth of seals and for 
their death which any one of these four countries would 
accept willingly. 

Or this curious question : «Is the lobster a fish ?’’ 

This is the question which, according to the sensa- 
tional editors, England and France are to try their new 
navies on. Most men have forgotten it, but only last 
winter the press informed us that these two empires 
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would be fighting out this question befere a month was 
over. 

Is the lobster a fish ? 

In 1783, when poor England was the lower dog, and 
France and Spain.and the'new-born United States were 
on top, France insisted, for the benefit of her fishermen 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, that they might cure fish 
on uninhabitéd points of Western Newfoundland. 
land gave the privilege. 

A hundred years have passed. Now the question is 
whether, under this treaty, a Frenchman may catch 
lobsters in those waters, and may can them on any point 
of Western Newfoundland not ‘‘ inhabited."’ 

Is the lobster a fish? If he is, apparently he can 
do so. . 

Is the lobster a crustacean ? If he is, then apparently 
he cannot. ; 


Eng- 


The permanent tribunal can call witnesses, can com- 
mand the testimony of experts,—and can decide. 

It will decide such little questions, It will establish 
its reputation, —and at the end of a generation it will 
have such a reputation that, if any future ‘‘ Maine’’ 
should be destroyed in any future Havana, it will decide 
whose is the fault and what is the remedy. 


Boston. 
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Giving Wings to the Bible 
Memories of Dr. William Wright 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ove summer's day in 1890 an unexpected telegram 
came to me at my office in Philadelphia from Dr. 
William Wright of London, just then in New York. It 
inquired if Dr. Wright could see me by coming to 
Philadelphia at noon. He was on his way round the 
world, and had come from China to San Francisco, and 
thence across the Continent to take a steamer from New 
York to his English home. _ | replied that I would meet 
him at the Broad Street Station on the arrival of the 
train at noon. And-.thus came about my first meeting 
with one with whom I had corresponded for years, of 
whom lovers of the Bible the world over had heard 
much, and whom I came to honor and love more and 
more from that time until the day of his finished earth 
course. . 

Dr. Wright told me, at that meeting, of his experiences, 
at an important conference in Shanghai, with reference 
to securing a common version of the Bible for the use 
of the people in the oldest and most populous of the 
world’s empires. ‘‘For forty years a strife of versions 
had existed in China, and the Book, which should have 
united all, became a fruitful cause of division.’’ Brit- 
ish and American missionaries differed widely as to 
rival versions, and for a time ‘‘ were not able to meet 
in united prayer on the subject.’ The cause of trouble 
was the different languages or dialects in use in China, 
such as the classical, the mandarin, the local dialects, 
and the rendering for the blind. This was not the first 
missionary conference on the subject, but all former 
efforts had proved fruitless. Dr. Wright had been sent 
out as the representative of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to endeavor to secure one version of the 
Bible to the people of China. He was fully aware of 
the existing difficulties in the way of union, and of the 
importance, to the Lord's cause, of practical agreement. 
From that conference he was now returning. 

According to his story, everybody admitted the im- 
portance of the work, and everybody also saw its im- 
possibility. ‘‘ ‘Impossible’ was the word that met me 
on every hand,’’ he said. Yet just there the spirit and 
power of Dr. Wright as a man of God, and as a worker 
for his Master, showed itself most beautifully at this 
beginning of my personal acquaintance with him. ‘I 
have learned,’’ he said, ‘* that when any service for the 
Master ought to be done, but is considered impossible, 
the time has then arrived for carrying it into effect. 
When we had discovered our inability to solve the diffi- 
culties in the way of union, the Spirit of God took pos- 
session of the conference.'' What was impossible with 
man, was possible with God, and God showed this to his 
children. A plan of union was_ secured, and ali were 
agreed on it. 

‘*When it became known that a simple but satisfac- 
tory arrangement had been made for securing the one 
version that all desired, the whole assemblage rose like 
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one man, and sang, ‘ Praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow.’ The singing began with a great shout, but, 
before 1t proceeded far, the members became conscious 
that the version strife of forty years had come to a close. 
There were many moist eyes. One after another of the 
older members sank into his seat, and the anthem ended 
in a thin, plaintive treble."' This happy close of a long 
controversy was the crowning act of the Shanghai Bible 
Conference. 

At my request, Dr. Wright wrote out the story of God's 
leading his servants in the way of union for the teaching 
of his word among the peoples of the oldest surviving 
nation of the world. The impression it made upon me 
at that first meeting with him is fresh and vivid, now that 
I think of him as having finished his life course. 

Five years later I met Dr. Wright in his London 
office, as I was returning to my home from a visit to 
eastern Europe, and there again I realized how deeply 
he loved his great work of giving wings to the Bible that 
it might extend to the uttermost parts of the earth. He 
took from its treasure case the little Bible that belonged 
to Mary Jones of Wales, as given her by Thomas Charles 
of Bala, and that led to the formation of the first great 
Bible Society, and then he told with enthusiasm of the 
ever continued and constantly increasing efforts in that 
same direction for the spread of the gospel. 

This story also I asked him to write anew, that others 
might be freshly reminded, as I had been, of the mag- 
nitude of the work from its small beginning. It was after 
that visit that I learned that, since good Dr. Wright re- 
turned from his foreign missionary field, and entered on 
his important work as Editorial Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Scriptures have been 
translated, under his supervision, into more languages 
than during all the centuries preceding. 

Do not the works of this man of God follow him, now 
that he rests from his labors? And have we not reason 
to thank God for what he was and did for his Master 
and ours, and to hold his memory in high honor ? 


Philadelphia. 


Educational Influence of Praise 
By the Rev. I. Potter Hayes 


VERYBODY likes to be praised. The desire is 
inborn. God put it there. Let it be properly sat- 
isfied, and, in more ways than one, it ministers to good. 
It has an important educational value. Even before 
little children can understand articulate language, they 
are soothed and inspired by approving smiles, or dis- 
couraged and disturbed by indications of disapproval. 

As flowers long for sunshine, and cannot bloom with- 
out it, so all crave the approbation of their fellows. 
Stimulated by this craving, they do many things to pro- 
mote the pleasure and welfare of others, thereby winning 
their approval. Frequently it incites to chivalry, be- 
nevolence, philanthropy, or industry. 

Often it deters from wrong-doing through fear of cen- 
sure. By the dread of adverse public opinion not a few 
are kept back from crimes which, but for this, they 
would perpetrate with impunity. 

Desiring the approval of the great and good, we cor- 
respondingly endeavor to be great and good. Thus this 
desire operates toward the ennobling of the individual 
and the improvement of society. He who utterly dis- 
regards the virtuous esteem of others is ruined. Car- 
ing nothing for the righteous estimation of fellow-man, 
he wilfully murders his own good name, and becomes 
a reprobate among men,—a sort of social suicide. 

This desire, however, like many other good things, 
may be abused. A keen appetite is a fine thing, but it 
may descend to gluttony. Frugality is commendable, 
but it may miscarry into miserliness. So, when this 
desire becomes abnormal, it is a curse. When it leads 
a man to lay traps for the winning of unmerited pr ise, 
to what beggarly degradation it brings him! Whea it 
impels him to cater to error for the sake of applause or 
patronage, how it lowers his manhood! When it in- 
cites him to court the plaudits of the fallen by calling 
** evil good, and good evil,’’ how abject his ruin! When 
it stimulates him to vaingloriously compete with others 
in being profane or foul-mouthed, how he is fallen to 
wallow as in the Stygian pool ! 

In this innate desire for praise evcry parent and teacher 
finds a most powerful ally, one that may be used to ani- 
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mate, cheer, strengthen, inspire, and lead on to largest 
success. Even ungiven praise is helpful in the con- 
sciousness of merit deserved. To be praiseworthy is a 
power in any life. In the development of character, or 
the attainment of intellectual and moral stature it may 
be made to work wonders. 

To this end, however, praise-giving must always be 
judicious and sincere. To commend what is not praise- 
worthy is vile flattery and ‘‘ scandal in disguise.’" As 
blight and mildew on growing plants, it injures those 
upon whom it is bestowed. 

The acceptance of praise should also be discrimi- 
nating. The praise of a fool may be our shame, while 
that of the wise and good is our glory. The compliment of 
manifest ignorance ought to be received as though it had 
never been spoken. So, too, the praise of God and that 
of men have relative value. Some- 
times they are opposites. 

‘‘An atheist's laugh is a poor exchange for an 
offended Deity and a rejected Saviour."’ As God is 
greater than man, so divine approbation is worth most 
of all. Public opinion on earth often differs from public 
opinion in heaven. To love ‘‘ the praise of men more 
than the praise of God'"' is a sure symptom of human 
depravity. 

All sincere and merited commendation should be ac- 
cepted with grateful humility. Let it, however, be 
received as a stimulant and an inspiration, and not as an 
anesthetic lulling into the sleep of self-satisfaction or in- 
dolence. 


Wrightsville, Pa. 


They are not equal. 
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A Nursery Chapel 
By Margaret Henry Obdyke 


BUSY day of sight-seeing last summer was almost 
over, and, before taking the evening train back to 
London, we stood resting for a few moments in the 


chapel of an old-time English country house. .My lit- 
tle daughter leaned wearily against my knee, as she 
glanced from the carved, vaulted ceiling to the gorgeous 
windows, through which the evening sunlight threw 
streaks of red and gold and blue on the marble pave- 
ment. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘it must be easy to be good 
with a church like this always in the house.'’ Thoughts, 
in answer to her words, crowded into my brain. A 
‘‘church in the house,’’—the very words stirred up 
memories of ‘‘ father’s chait’’ and ‘‘ mother's corner’’ 
in the dear home land. And then a vision came of a 
plain room, in a quiet house, on a village street,—a 
sunny room, with well-worn carpet and shabby furni- 
ture, the center of the childish growing and expanding 
day by day; a very ‘‘nursery chapel,’’ where a soft- 
voiced mother sits to minister, to serve; to be both 
teacher and high-priest in holy things unto the little 
lives unfolding before her. Do mothers—yes, and 
fathers too,—half understand the sacred office that they 
hold from God? Is it but seldom that they realize the 
‘little church "’ within their walls, where they, and 
they alone, are preachers and teachers unto Him? In 
the nursery that I speak of, this is not forgotten. Christ, 
to the little ones that play around its floor, is not the 
Christ of childhood’s dreamy wonderment, but a Christ 
with and for little children all day long. 

‘*That's Jesus and his mother,’ a small finger 
pointed to Raphael's Madonna, ‘‘ when Jesus was just as 
big as our Sam."’ 


‘*Oh ! mother always forgives quick, —just as soon as 
we say we're sorry, and will try to be good ; for, she says, 
that is the way Jesus forgives us.’’ 

‘*And we needn't be bothered about the naughty 
things any more when mother forgives ; it is all over 
then. Jesus does shat way, too, mother says."’ 

‘Father sits in that corner with his paper, but he 
knows all about our plays, and is always ready to hear 
us. That, mother says, is just like Jesus’ way."’ 

‘*In his likeness,’’ are we not to be this to our babes ? 
Do they not see God through our living? It is not in 
the early lessons in the best Sunday-school, nor in the 
sweetest child's sermon ever preached, that they gain 
their first ideas of theology. The few bright plants in 
this nursery window drink in the water from baby's 
small watering-pot ; so they learn, the thirsty land re- 


joices in God's gift of rain and dew. The flowers 
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bloom in its southern windows because of the sunlight ; 
so God's sunshine brightens everything. 

The picture of the lamb on the wall has a shepherd 
beside it ; so Christ cares for his little flock. The les- 
sons are abounding in that nursery on each and every 
side. At daylight Jesus is greeted beside the small 
beds as a friend needed, trusted, for the coming day ; 
and at nightfall baby lips whisper to him, ‘just as they 
did to mother."’ How the hours have gone between ! 
The last sweet thoughts that are left in the busy little 
heads on the white pillows are tender ones of praise for 
right, and forgiveness for all regretted sins, ‘‘as Jesus 
would do, if here just now."’ 

Is not that ‘a church in the house’ all the time? 
It may be your nursery or mine. They may be filled 
with loveliness and beauty, but is Jesus there? Not in 
the Sunday lessons, nor book of Bible pictures, but from 
night to morning,:and morning to night, is Christ in 
your ‘‘ nursery chapel,'’ and are you his faithful min- 
ister ? 

Wayne, Pa. 
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For Children at Home 


Dorothy’s. Reasons 
. By Mary L. C. Robinson 


LIKE hard times, ’cause I can wear old clothes, 
Not dwesses it ‘ould spoil to p’ay mudpies ; 
An’ when it’s warm enough I has bare toes— 
Such fun for tots my size ! 


I like it, too, ’cause mother helps to cook ; 
And, my! she makes such lots of ’licious things— 
Cookies an’ gingerbread—not angel food, 
’S if we had wings ! 
1 like hard times, ’cause now we never buy 
The candy at the shops, ’at makes folks sick ; 
But mother. puts ‘alasses on to boil— 
The kettle’s fine to lick ! 
An’ nen it’s nice ’cause Angie—she’s the nurse— 
Is gone, an’ mother tucks me up in bed ; 
And sometimes stays with me a little while, 
When prayers are said. 


I like hard times, *cause now I dwess myself— 
I’m dwefful sorry for the poor rich girls ; 

Afy hair’s cut short des to save mother time, 
An’ ¢hey has curls! 


An’, oh! such fun now, when our washday comes, 
An’ mother cooks while Bridget’s at the tub! 
They let me wash all Arabella’s clothes, 
An’ rinse an’ rub! 


I like hard times jes’ ’cause—my papa says— 
I has the things I like to wear an’ eat; 
But mos’ of all—an’ papa ought to know— 
*Cause mother’s brave an’ sweet ! 
Asheville, N.C. 
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Trusting the One Who’s Running 
Things 


By the Rev. Frederick Lynch 


UR Sunday-school had chosen for its motto for the 
year, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord, and do good."’ The 
motto was hung up over the superintendent's desk, where 
all could read it. We have a very bright boy in our 
Sunday-school, Tommie Peterson, and he was apparently 
very much struck by the motto, and spent some time 
meditating over it. Anyhow, when school was over, he 
waited for me at the door, and as | walked out with him 
he said : 

‘*Mr. Lynch, why has one got to trust in the Lord to 
do good ?*’ 

1 looked at him a little surprised, and said, in reply : 
«That's a big thought you've got hold of, Tommie, 
and a good fhany wiser ones than you have asked it. 
If you wii home with me, I will tell you a story as 
we go along, and I think | can make it plain to you in 
that way."" We walked on together, and | told him this 
little story : 

**One clear, bright day in September, I was invited 
te go, with a party of young people, on a sail to New- 
port. The skipper invited me and I had often been 
with him before all up and down Narragansett Bay. 
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He owned a pretty cat-boat, the Flora Lee, named 
after his daughter, and he could handle her through 
storm or sea. - | had weathered many a stiff blow with 
him when we were fishing off Block Island, and had 
once gone out with him when no other boat dared put 
to sea. On this day the skipper had a party of ten 
young mef and women, and I was glad to go. We left 
Narragansett Pier at nine in the morning, and ran 
straight over to Newport with a spanking breeze from the 
South. There was no sea running, and we had a delight- 
ful two hours’ sail to Newport. Our party spent the day 
driving about the fashionable city, and rambling over 
the big Fort Adams. 

«*At § P.M. we started down the harbor for home. 
The wind was still in the south, and it took us an hour 
to beat down off Beaver Tail. But then the wind began 
to die down, and in half an hour we lay south of the 
lighthouse in a dead calm, the boat rolling in a gently 
heaving sea. 

‘«*What shall we do, skipper?’ asked a somewhat 
timid youth. 

‘¢ «1 don't know of anything to do but sing, my young 
friend,’ said Skipper Lee, somewhat ironically. ~ 

«So they sang till it began to get well on to the sun- 
set. We had not moved a foot, and Captain Lee began 
to think of pulling out one of the long oars, and trying 
to move the Flora Lee thomeward, but she was a 
heavy boat. The sun was just hanging over the western 
hills, and had an ugly copper-colored look on his face. 
The sky was perfectly clear, and there was no slightest 
breath of wind. But suddenly a little cloud, no bigger 
than a hat, began to move out of the northwest. As it 
approached, it grew bigger, and overcast the sky. Cap- 
tain Lee looked at me, and said : 

‘««] don't like that ; we're going to see business here, 
if | mistake not. You stand by to take in that sail.’ 

‘« The sky grew dark, and soon we felt the advancing 
edge of the storm, and before I could get the sail down 
to the last reef a perfect hurricane was upon us, driving 
us before it at terrific speed. The wind howled, the 
darkness settled, and the young folks were perfectly limp 
with fear. The girls cried, and the young men asked 
questions. Of course, such a wind soon kicked up a 
big choppy sea, and the boat pitched and dove like a 
mad gull, and threw buckets of water over her bows. 
Then the thunder began to roll about us, and the light- 
ning to flash ominously. 

‘* The captain sung out : 

‘** Now some one’s got to man those pumps, and 
we've got to hang a lantern out, or we'll be done up 
sooner than we're hoping for, even with this etarnal 
wind.’ 

‘But, as a matter of fact, those people were so fright- 
ened out of their senses that they could not do a single 
thing. ; 

‘*Now, Tommie, here’s the point of my story. I 
had known Captain Lee so long, had heard so often of 
the gales he had weathered, had myself been through so 
many storms with him, that I trusted in him even in 
this awful storm, and had faith «in his capacity to carry 
that boat through the biggest gale that ever wind did 
blow. The others did not trust in him, and were afraid. 
I trusted in him, and was not the least bit afraid and 
could work. So I jumped forward and down into the 
little forecastle, and got a lantern and lit it, and crawled 
up to the mast, althougn it did seem, when I stood on 
the boat's beak, that she must dive beneath those raging 
seas. I hung the lantern, ran back and manned the 
pumps, then took the tiller while the captain went for- 
ward to find a fog-horn he had somewhere stowed away. 
I could work calmly and effectively, while the others 
were helpless, and quaking with fear. I could do good 
because I trusted in one who stood at the helm, and 
who I knew would keep the boat safely on her way. 
After an hour and a half, the storm passed over, and we 
beat across to Narragansett against a light west wind, 
and with the stars shining over us, although the sea was 
still showing angry whitecaps and tossing us uncom- 
fortably."’ 

‘*Now do you see the meaning of the verse, Tom- 
mie ?"’ I asked. 

‘* Yes,"’ he said. ‘*‘ Unless we can trust in some one 
running things, we shall be afraid, and can't do any- 
thing."’ 


«‘ That's it exactly,"’ I answered. «+: Unless we can 


know that some one is running this world in whom we 
can trust, have utmost confidence, some one we have 
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known and confided in before, some one who has car- 
ried us thus far safely so that we can go into any new 
experience trusting in him, relying-upon his skill and 
power, I say, unless we can trust in God as at the helm 
of this storm-tossed world, we can neither move nor 
stir ; we should be afraid to enter another new day, let 
alone doing good. But, with our heart trusting him, we 
can serve calmly and bravely at all times, doing good: 
when others are fearful.’’ 


Lenox, Mass. 
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Spirit and Method 


The Boy’s Idea, and its Success 
A Sketch from Real Life 


By Fred L. Wenner ° 


E was a freckled-faced, tow-headed boy, and his 
clothes were not of snuggest fit nor latest pattern, 
but they were clean and neat, and his face was bright 
and shining, and his hair had been brushed once, 
though it now stood stubbornly on end as he sat listen- 
ing to the discussion going on in the little sod school- 
house where the struggling little Sunday-school had been 
holding its sessions for several months. They were talk- 
ing about giving up the Sunday-school, and the boy's 
heart grew heavy as he listened. ; 

The Sunday-school was a bright spot in his life, and 
one he did not want to lose. True, he did not study the 
lesson very much, and he did not always pay close at- 
tention, but he was always there, and always on time. 

The schoolhouse was of sod, the same as the little 
house he called home, three miles away ; but at home 
there were no windows, and here there were three, and 
his mother, though kind and well meaning, -was very 
busy with the housework and the care of the little sisters 
and brothers, and did not have much time to devote to 
the boy, and she did not know the wonderful Bible sto- 
ries that the sweet-faced, low-voiced teacher told’ in the 
Sunday-school. And then, too, the superintendent 
always smiled when the boy came so sturdily in of a 
Sunday morning, and often took him by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘Good-morning, sir.’’ 

The boy did not think of all these things, nor of any of 
them in particular, as he listened to the talk about giv- 
ing up the Sunday-school, but he knew he would miss 
the school, and his heart was already heavy at the 
thought. 

This discussion was going on away out in the Chero- 
kee strip, in Oklahoma Territory, a year or two after that 
portion of the territory had been thrown open to settle- 
ment. The settlers in District 43 were all poor, and the 
raising of the very small sum of money needed to buy 
the few supplies necessary to carry on their little Sun- 
day-school was a difficult task for them. The time had 
been, not far in the past, when any one of them could 
have given the whole amount, and not missed it, and 
that made it seem all the harder now. 

They had come from many states of the North and 
East to take up claims in this to them new and untried 
land. Most of them had been fairly well to do, but 
with the expense of travel, the getting ready for the 
rush, the purchase of outfits, and, later, of tools and lum- 
ber, the payment of lahd-office fees, and the buying of 
necessary food for the first winter, their little ready 
money had melted rapidly away. Then came the first 
summer on new land, when little can ever be raised by 
the man not used to prairie farming, followed by the 
second summer, which was that long-to-be-remembered 
season of drought all over the Western country ; and now, 
with winter upon them again, many of these people had 
barely enough of corn-bread and other plain food to eat, 
and but few of them had seen any money in months. 

‘Let's bring eggs, and sell the eggs, and buy the 
stuff !'* 

This was the sentence, spoken in a boy's high, squeaky 
voice, that startled everybody in the schoolhouse, and 
startled the boy himself, just about the time that the 
officers and teachers and older members of the school 
had decided to give up the struggle. 

_ Bring eggs!"’ «*And why not?" «We all have 
some eggs !"" ‘‘ But we need them to trade in at the 
store for a little sugar and tea and coffee!"’ «We 
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wouldn't miss one or two !"’ ‘* Oh, it would be tco much 
bother !'* ‘* What does a boy know anyhow ?'’—these 
and many other thoughts flashed throngh the minds of 
the dozen or more who had decided to give up the 
struggle, as the boy sat there dazed by his own rash- 
ness, and expecting to be corrected for speaking out in 
school. 

But the sweet-faced little woman who sat at the head 
of his class had a smile on her face, a far-away look in 
her eye, and no thought of correction in her mind. The 
superintendent, too, forgot to look stern at the interrup- 
tion, but sat and looked out the window three whole 
minutes, while the others thought. Several classmates 
made grimaces at the boy, and the girls tittered at the 
thought of running a school on eggs. 

But the superintendent had been a boy once, and had 
not forgotten that boys really did think, and often had 
ideas which would be of benefit to older people if they 
would only listen to them, ‘and so he said, ‘‘ Why not? 
why not try eggs for a little while ?’’ and several teach- 
ers echoed ‘‘Why not?’’ and so it was decided to give 
the boy's idea a trial. 

On the next Sunday the superintendent had a hat full 
of eggs, and the second Sunday he had to borrow the 
hats of the Bible-class teacher and two of the boys, 
The boy's idea was going to be a success, and every- 
body now took hold with a will. It seemed as though 
the hens themselves entered into the plan, and the third 
Sunday the superintendent had a market-basket full of 
eggs, many of them being sent or brought by people 
who had never been near the Sunday-school before. 

The eggs were sold, and the needed supplies pur- 
chased, and eggs continued to come into the treasury 
for a long time, supplying all the needs of the school 
for over a year, when money again became more plen- 
tiful. 

To-day the school ‘‘ that ran on eggs"’ is one of the 
most progressive little Sunday-schools in the territory, 
meeting each Sunday in a neat frame schoolhouse. The 
boy still comes as regularly as of yore. though he no 
longer walks. The little brothers and sisters are with 
him, and the father comes along ‘‘ just to drive,’’ though 
it is noticeable that he is a very interested member of 
the Bible class between the ‘‘ drives,’’ while the mother 
and babe in the little farm home three miles away are 
both enrolled in the Home Department. 7 

The boy has other ideas, too, and is getting them 
ready to use for the benefit of that or some other school 
when he himself attains the high position of superin- 
tendent. 

And a boy who could make a Sunday-school go on 
eggs should certainly make the right kind of a superin- 
tendent when grown to manhood, having under the 
guidance of that sweet-faced teacher learned to know 
and to love the Master, who was also once a boy. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
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Positive Teaching 
By William T. Ellis 


T is a mistaken notion for the Sunday-school teacher 
to believe that he must spend the time of the lesson 
in minutest analysis or hypercritical comment. A Sun- 
day-school class is not a class in a theological seminary. 
The fine distinctions in words, the opinions of various 
schools of scholarship, and needle-point exegesis are 
out of place in the average Sunday-school class. The 
members are not specialists; they do not need exact 
knowledge on debated biblical points as much as they 
need the message of the Word for their daily lives. 
What God says to them through the Book is far mere 
important than what critics say to them about the Book. 
Sunday-school teaching should be practical and posi- 
tive. It is a grave mistake to give up this hour, intended 
for instruction, to arousing in the minds of the scholars 
all manner of questions and doubts that they are neither 
qualified nor required to consider. Untold harm has 
been done by this style of teaching and preaching. 

A soldier with whom I once talked on the subject of 
religion, a cultured and noble man, said to me this, in 
substance: ‘‘I am not a Christian ; in fact, I don't 
believe in Christianity. i respect thoss who do, and 
never try to break down their faith, nor do I ever ob- 
trude my disbelief. My parents and brothers and sisters 
are all Christians, and I admire them. I've tried hard, 
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but I cannot believe as they do."’ 


Later I learned, in hope to get into the school."’ 
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Here is the form of the 


the course of our conversations, that the preaching of invitation, with the coupon attached : 


his own pastor had unsettled his faith, arousing doubts 
and objections which he believed the pastor did not and 
could not meet. He himself could not answer them 
after studying the whole subject. The man had been 
made an infidel by negative preaching. 

Sunday-school teachers may let the theologians battle 
over disputed subjects ; for themselves they know more 
positive truth than they have time or ability to teach. 
Therefore we should stick to it. Let us tell to our classes 
the things that we know. Give to them the decided 
messages that will build up their characters, and lead 
them to a fuller knowledge of Jesus Christ. This is the 
Sunday-school teacher's mission, 

Philadelphia. 
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Learning the Order That there is a lamentable ignorance 

of the of the names, order, and contents of 
Books of the Bible the books of the Bible, even among 
adults, no one fails to perceive who has anything to do 
with Bible work. Perhaps this present adult generation 
cannot be much helped,. but the inembers of present 
Sunday-school classes, the children in the homes, and 
the pupils of those secular schools in which the Bible is 
taught, can be given this essential knowledge by a simple 
device, inexpensive, and easily made in any home or 
school. Themethod has been tried with much success by 
Mrs. D. B. Wells of Westminster Seminary, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and can be used in the form of a game, if pre- 
ferred. ‘Cut from cardboard, of a good degree of 
stiffness, sixty-six pieces, each six by two and a half 
inches. Print or write on these the division of the 
Bible, the title of the book, the style, the number of 
chapters, the date when written (if known), and the 






































writer. They will look like these : 
©. Ts Ms Se 

Proverbs. Romans. 
Poetical. Epistle. | 
31 Chaps. 16 Chaps. | 
About 
.D, 
1000 B.C. COR 
| 
Chiefly Paul, 
Solomon. | | 
| | | 
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Put these sixty-six pieces of cardboard into the hands of 
the learner in a disorderly arrangement. Have the child 
try to place them on the table or floor in their proper 
order. Repeat the exercise until both skill and accuracy 
are secured, If a number engage in the exercise, time 
the different workers, and so stimulate rapidity of action. 
Or, at the first mistake, pass the cards to another worker 
to continue until he makes a mistake. A small gift 
might be offered to the one obtaining the most rapid and 
accurate work. Many ways to vary the exercise will 
occur to the intelligent mother or teacher. It is a good 
Sunday afternoon game for the children of a family. In 
learning to place the cards in the right order, the chil- 
dren will acquire the other facts stated on them without 
conscious effort. Experience has shown that children 
become very much interested in this method as a game, 
and soon acquire a readiness in the use of their Bibles 
which puts to shame the fumbling ignorance of their 


elders.’’ 
< 


Invitations Used by [Mvitations to attend Sunday-school 
Sunday-School are much used, especially in city 
Saliders schools. One quite out of the or- 
dinary is issued by the Brooklyn Baptist Temple school. 
A feature of this scheme for enlarging the school is that 
the regular members, who are called ‘‘ Builders,”’ dis- 
tribute the printed cards, first getting an applicant to 
sign the coupon. On the back of the coupon this direc- 
tion is printed : ‘‘ When the Builder secures the name 
and address of a possible new scholar, tear off this end 
of the ticket from the perforation, sign your own name 
and class where marked, and date, and leave at the 
secretary's desk. Give the invitation part of the ticket 
(the part signed by the superintendent) to the one you 
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Baptist Temple Coupon Ticket 


It gives me pleasure to have MY NAME EN- 
TERED as a possible Scholar in 


Baptist Temple Bible School 
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Contributions toward the solution of 
the library problem are welcomed by 


all progressive workers. A_ sugges. 
tion from a New Britain, Connecticut, worker, R. Flem- 


ing, is worthy of consideration. He writes: ‘‘ The 
collection of books thay be the choicest, the catalog 
may be all that can be desired, the library methods 
may be ideal, yet the Sunday-school library will not fulfil 
its mission unless there is co-operation by the teacher. 
Because there is so often failure in thig direction, may 
not the teacher be called the unused factor? The library 
can often be made a common bond of interest with the 
class. The teacher and pupil will have ‘something to 
talk about’ outside the lesson heur, The books writ- 
ten on Sunday-school teaching invariably recommend 
frequent visits to the homes of the pupils. But how 
often is the scholar found to be away from home! And 
how much more often is the visit or call only a source of 
embarrassment to both scholar and teachez Supposing, 
now, the teacher was thoroughly acquainted with the 
library. Then, finding out what the scholars are read- 
ing, or what they like, attention could easily be directed 
to appropriate books in the library. At opportune times 
certain books might prove important. New books that 
are placed in the library can be discussed. The interest 
awakened can be stimulated and guided. Old ideals 
will give way to new and better ones. With a well- 
selected library the teacher's opportunity is great. Why 
should it be neglected ?’’ 


The Unused Factor 
in the Library 
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Keeping Up the No Sunday-school teacher can expect 
Relation to do effective work with his scholars 
after Resignation unless his interest extends beyond the 
Sunday-school hour into the daily life. A certain teacher 
in a large city Sunday-school being obliged for good 
reasons to resign his place in the school, continues to 
exert a teacher's influence over his boys, who are now 
all men in successful professional life. They were col- 
lege boys when he taught them some years ago, but he 
has kept up correspondence with each one of them, and 
has the satisfaction of knowing that all turned out well, 
even though none of them live in the city where they 
were his pupils, but are all widely scattered. Desirable 
as it is to have teachers trained and able in the art of 
teaching, it is quite as desirable, if not even more so, 
that a Sunday-school teacher should come into that close 
contact with his scholars which endears them to him, 
and does not permit their ever passing from his living 
personal and loving influence. 
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Lesson Helps . 


534 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


1, July 2.—Geacious Invitations... .. 6.6 + ee ees Hos. 14: 1-9 
2. July 9.—Danielin Babylon ......65-++ 4208 Dan. 1 : 8-21 
3. July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace... .. - Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall . 2... ..-- Dan. 5: 17-3" 
5. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions. .......-->: Dan. 6: 10-23 
6. Awgust 6.—The New Heart .. 2... 2.5.65 ees Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
7. August 12.—Ezekiel’s Great Vision. ......-+ « « Ezek. 37: 1-14 
8. August 20.—The River of Salvation .......++- Ezek. 47: 1-12 
g August 27.—Returning from Captivity ........-. Ezea.s: 1-11 
20. September 3.—Rebuilding the Temple. ...... Ezra 3: 10t04:5 
i. September 10.—Encouraging the Builders .. . . Hag. 2: 1-9 
a2. September 17.— Power through the Spirit ....... Zech. 4: 1-14 


13. September 24. —Review. 
*%% 


Lesson n, September 10, 18909 


Encouraging the Builders 
Hag. 2: 1-9 


~ 


Read the Book of Haggai and Isa. 60. Memory verses: 4, 5 


GoLpEN Text: Be strong, all ye people of the land, saith 
the Lord, and work: for lam with you.—UHag. 2: 4. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSIUA 
1 Inthe seventh mont?h, in the Inthe seventh mon/h, in the 
one and twentieth day of the one and twentieth dey of the 
month, came the word of the month, came the word of 
LORD by the prophet H4g’ga-t, the LORD by Haggai the 
saying, prophet, saying, Speak now 
2 Speak now to Ze-rib’ba- to Zerubbabel the son of 


I 


wo 


bel the son of She-dl ti-el, Shealtiel, governor of J udah, 
overnor of Judah, and to and to Joshua the son of 
Fochus the son of Jds’e-déch, Jehozadak, the high priest, 


and to the remnant of the 
people, saying, Who is left 
among you that saw this 
house in its former glory ? 
and how do ye see it now? 
is it not in your eyes as 
nothing ? Yet now be strong, 
O Zerubbabel, saith the 
LORD; and be strong, O 
Joshua, son of Jehozadak, 
the high priest; and be 
strong, all ye people of the 
land, saith the LoRD, and 
work. for- Tt am writ you, 


saith the LORD of hosts, 
| according to the word that 
I covenanted with you when 


the high priest, and to the resi- 
due of the people, saying, 

3 Who és left among you that 
saw this house in her first glory ? 
and how do ye see it now? és 
if not in your eyes in compari- 
son of it as nothing ? 

4 Yet now be strong, O Ze- 
rib’ba-bel, saith the LORD ; and 
.be ‘strong, OQ Joshua, son of 
}s’e-déch, the high priest ; and 
be strong, all ye people of the 


-lang. ith th LORD, and 
work : fo0 ad 


Tam wit you, sat 
the Lorb of hosts: 

5 According t the word that 
I covenanted with you when ye 


+ 


wm 


came out of Egypt, so my ye came out of Egypt, and 
Spirit remaineth among yot: my spirit *abode among 
fear ye not. 6 you: fear ye not. For thus 

6 For thus saith the LorbD of saith the LoRD of hosts: 


hosts ; Yet once, it és a little 
while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the 
sea, and the dry dand ; 

7 And I will shake all nations, 
and the Desire of all nations 
shall come : and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the LoRD 
of hosts. 

8 The silver és mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the LoRD 
of hosts. 

9 The Rory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the LorD of 
hosts : and in this place will I 

ive peace, saith the LORD of 

Osts. 


Yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land ; and I will 
shake all nations, and * the 
desirable things of all na- 
tions shall come, and I will 
fill this house with glory, 
saith the LORD of hosts. 
The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the LorD 
of hosts, The latter glory 
of this house shall be greater 
than the former, saith the 
LORD of hosts: and in this 
placé will I give peace, saith 
the LorD of hosts. 


os] 


oe 





1Or, Remember the word Gc. *%Or, abideth 4 Or, the things desired 
(Heb. desire) of all nations shall come 

The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah "’ for “ the Lornp” 
in every case. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


* Let Every Man Take Heed how he Buildeth" 


Sun.— The Work of Building Resumed (Etra 5: 1-17). 
helpers and the builders (1, 2). The hinderers (3-5). 
letter to King Darius (6-17). 

Mon.— The Decree of Darius (Ezra 6: 1-22). The decree of 
Cyrus found (1-5). The hinderers dispersed (6, 7, =1, 12). 
‘The king gives material (8-10). The building finished 


The 
The 


(13-15). The dedication (16-22). 

Tues.— Encouragement from Haggai (Hag. 1: 1-15). The time 
and the man (1). The houses compared (2-4). Consider 
your ways (5-8). The result of neglect (9-11). The work 


resumed (12-15). 
Wed.— The First and Secomd Temples (Hag. 2: 1-23). God's 
help promised (1-5). This temple only a type of a greater 
(6-9) Z Warnings and promises (10-19). Things that can- 
not wf shaken will remain (20-23, with Heb. 12 : 26-29). 
Thurs.— Abilding the Tabernacle (Exod. 35 : 21-35). Results 
from Moses’ encouraging words (21-28). Willing gifts from 
willing hearts (21-29). The builders chosen and endowed 
(30-35). 
Pri.— God's Choice of Zion (Psa. 132 : 1-18). David's desire for 
restoration (1-7). Prayer for God's presence, his ministers, 
and his people (8-10). God's promises to David (11-12). 
Sat.— Praise and Thanksgiving (Psa. 178: 1). For God's 
temple and God's name (1, 2). _ Fer answered prayer 
(3-6). For deliverance from trouble (7, 8). 
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Sun.— 7he Coming Glory of Israel (Isa. 60: 4-22). The light 
and glory of the Lord (1, with Luke 2:32). The attrac- 
tion of his light (2-5). The glory-of the house and the 
people (6-13). The contrast (15-22). 

Chicago, iil. 
2% 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The second year of Darius Hystaspis, 520 
B.C., the twenty-first day of the month that began 

in September (Hag. 1: 1,15; 2:1). The seventh day 
of the feast of tabernacles (Lev. 23 : 34 ; Ezra 3 : 3-6). 

PLACE. —Jerusalem, in its relations to the whole earth. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES, —Ezra, chapters 4-6, and Zecha- 
riah, chapters 1-6. 

INTERVENING Events.—I have no doubt that the 
account in the fourth chapter of Ezra is continuous and 
correct, the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes there mentioned 
being the Persian kings known to us as Cambyses and 
Gomates, but the following statement of the facts is in- 
dependent of that chapter. The temple-building work, 
happily begun under Cyrus, languished for some years, 
and then ceased entirely. That is, it ceased de facto, 
though the builders claim that it never ceased de jure 
(Ezra 5 : 16). A year and a half before the date of the 
lesson, Darius slew the usurper Gomates, and succeeded 
him as king. The prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
urged the Jews to resume the work on the,temple (Ezra 
5:1; 6:14). Seven weeks before the date of the les- 
son, Haggai preached a sermon on the subject, the 
rough notes of which still exist (Hag. 1 : 1-11). Later, 
speaking in the person of the angel of Jehovah, he made 
the announcement, ‘‘I am with you, saith Jehovah’’ 
(1: 12-15). His efforts were not futile. Four weeks 
prior to the date of the lesson, Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
started anew their work on the house (t :15), The les- 
son is a rough sketch of another sermon, as verses 10-19 
and 20-23 are of yet others. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 

















The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D 


HE prophets in Babylon had stimulated the return by 
painting the journey back as a triumphal march, in 
which the desert should be transformed before them into 
a land of shady trees and flowing streams, God himself 
leading them, as a shepherd his flock, along a ‘‘ high- 
way’ cast up for them, while no wild beast would be 
allowed to touch them, and their divine Guardian would 
bring them safely through any floods or rivers. Once 
more on the sacred slopes of Zion, moreover, ‘‘ their mouths 
would be filled with songs,’’ and their brows radiant with 
‘everlasting joy"’ (Isa. 41 : 18, 19; 43 : 2, 19; 40: 
3, 11; 35 : 8, 9). But, instead of this, they had come 
to mounds of ruin and ashes, and were even indebted to 
Cyrus for leave to set up their tents amidst this desola- 
tion, and to regard as their own the narrow bounds from 
Bethlehem, five miles off on the south, to the hills not so 
far off on the north. They had been able to build a 
great altar of rough stones and earth (Exod. 20 : 24, 25), 
and lay the foundation stone of the future temple, but 
the Samaritans, refused alliance with them in the work, 
had poisoned the mind of Cyrus, so that they were not 
allowed to go farther. 

Fifteen years had passed, and nothing more had been 
effected. Early enthusiasm had abated. Busy with 
worldly schemes for making money, they affected to be- 
lieve that the time for rebuilding God's house had not 
come. Droughts, in which the heavens had been 
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**stayed from dew,’’ and the earth ‘‘ from her fruit,’’ 
had marked the divine indignauon at the rich among 
them building themselves fine houses, and all sinking 
into apathy, while the temple lay unbuilt (Hag. 1: 4 ‘f.). 
But now an old prophet, who, perhaps, had seen the 
first temple, the venerable Haggai, long one of the 
preachers of the return in Babylon, presented himself 
before the dignitaries of the little state, to rouse them to 
fresh efforts to rear the house of God. His first ap- 
pearance was in the sixth month of the second year of 
Darius (chap. 1), and he had then warned them of 
God's anger at their neglect of this supreme duty. But 
a month later he stood once more before them, with 
words of encouragement if they awoke to their respon- 
sibilities. 

‘« Who,"’ said he, ‘‘is left who saw this house in its 
former glory? Look at its site now. How wretched 
the contrast ! Yet, be of good heart, leaders and people, 
and work, for God says, through me, that he is with you 
if you do your duty. His Spirit, promised ages ago, in 
Egypt, to be with you"’ (2:5 ; Exod. 29 : 45, 46), ‘‘ is with 
you still. Fearnot. ‘Before long,’ says Jehovah, ‘I will 
shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
dry land ; and all nations’ (Heb. 12 : 26), ‘and the de- 
sirable things’ (Rev. Ver. ; the Hebrew verb is plural) 
of all nations will come hither’ (to Jerusalem,) ‘and I, 
Jehovah, will fill this house with glory’ (from all this 
wealth). ‘The silver is mine, and the gold is mine. 
The splendor of this house will be greater than that of 
the former, and in this place I, Jehovah, will give 
peace.’ ’’ 

It was not the poor temple of Haggai’s time, however, 
that was the wonder of the world, but that of Herod, -in 
which Jesus Christ taught. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Encouragement after Despair = if 


NTHUSIASY, zeal, and even hope, sometimes fail 
man, for he is finite. In the face of every oppo- 
sition the temple foundations stood twelve years without 
up-going walls. But if man’s finite powers failed in 
the face of difficulties, God’s infinite powers did not. 
Always, when man despairs,-God comes: An old) man 
feels for the first time the prophetic afflatus. He goes 
fearlessly to the governor, high-priest, though they were 
prophets themselves, and to people; with God's usual 
message to despairing ones: ‘* Be strong, be strong, 
be strong, be strong, work, fear not, for I am with you, 
saith the Lord of hosts, I keepcovenant: I will shake 
all nations, and fill my house and people with glory.”’ 
God amply credentialed his messenger. He does now. 
Points —1. God did not propose to do this great work 
alone. He could create a temple as splendid as the 
morning with a word, or bring one down from the new 
Jerusalem, but he desired a glory of man more than of 
temple. Hence he offered co-operation and partner- 
ship. Work (v. 4). 

2. Make vivid the often reiterated insistence that all 
the nations are only as a drop in the bucket to him who 
holds the sea in the hollow of his hand (v. 7). 
or multiplies their forces. 

3- God sees a glory for his obedient people that even 
the eye of faith cannot discern. There is a spiritual, 
kingdom that overspreads all others. The church is at 
home in monarchies and democracies, in paganisms and 
cultures. It is our kingdom, broad and everlasting, of 
which Babylon, Rome, and the United States, are mere 
provinces, more or less loyal and obedient. 

4. There is a future glory that présent builders can- 
not see (v. 7). But the deep foundations laid in the 
dark earth are necessary to the splendid cross that stands 
in sunlight on the spire. The trench-digger and founda- 
tion-layer are not forgotten by the Rewarder. 

5. All necessary material abundance is made atten- 
dant on spiritual eminence (v. 8). This is not only a 
doctrine of the Old Testament, but also of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 6 : 33). 

6. Since the church is everlasting, its potencies, laws, 
and modes of development, are ever the same. Every 
point made above is vital to church prosperity to-day. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


|* the seventh month, in the one and twentieth day of 

the month, came the word of the Lord by Haggai 
the prophet, saying, Speak now to Zerubbabel.... Yet 
now be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lord (vs. 1-4). 
Take the example of ' Haggai. 
ger of encouragement and cheer. Help up instead of 
dragging farther down. In the weighing of gold as the 
standard of earth's values, and in the weighing of drugs 
and chemicals on the use of which depends the safety of 
human lives, there are employed balances so sensitive 
as to turn at the weight of one fifteen-hundredth part 
of a grain. Standard balances, which will weigh with 
unerring accuracy a thousand ounces, are so sensitive as 
to turn at the impression of the bodily warmth of a man 
standing near one of their arms. And about us all are 
souls more delicate and sensitive. The word.you speak, 
the tone you speak it with, will send the balance of a 
soul downward into gloom or upward into faith, hope, a 
Strong seizure of life’s tasks. Oh, be like Haggai! 
Help up, do not pull down. Be a messenger of cheer. 
Zerubbabel needs you sorely. 

For lam with you, saith the Lord of hosts, according 
to the word that I covenanted with you when ye came 
out of Egypt (vs. 4,5). When with myself, as they were 
with Zerubbabel, things have been going hard, | have 
found great heartening and tonic for myself in counting 
up my allies. Did you ever doit? Setting your hand 
to the Lord’s work, God the Father is your ally, and 
Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit the Comforter, 
and God's promisesy and God's providence, and good 
angels, for they are ministering spirits. I have said to 
myself, ‘*‘ You are not a lonely worker ;"’ as with Elisha 
beleaguered in Dothan, ‘‘ they that be with us are more 
than. they that be with them.’’ And as Wordsworth 
sings, by the vision splendid I have found myself at- 
tended. When things go hardly, count up your allies. 
You will find it mighty strengthening. 

For thus saith the Lord of hasts + 
little white, and I will shake the heavens; and the 
earth, and the sea, and the dry land (v. 6). The practi- 
cal truth is, God’s power, and enlisted for his servants. 
All history is illustration. Steadily, and in God's little 
while, though it may seem long to us, the wrong goes 
down and the right gets wider empire. God's shakin§s 
shake loose the grip of evil. 

And the desirable things of all nations shall come 
(v. 7). In a very noble passage, Thomas Starr King 
says : ‘* What does a man stand for? This is the ques- 
tion that probes the real value attaching to him, because 
this shows how faithful he has been to the privilege of 
his humanity, and how much fellowship he has with 
God. We are not to ask, as this world asks, ‘ How 
much is a man worth ?’ to get an answer in dollars ; we 
are not to ask what the grade of his living is, the splen- 
dor of his home, the scale of his expenses, as though we 
would test in that way his essential value.’’ We are 
**to knock upon the substance of his soul, and find 
whether he rings hollow, or if the music of some ever- 
lasting principle rings out of him.’’ And the promise is 
that both for the man and the nation the highest ideals, 
the truest, noblest principles, shall surely get actualized. 
And there 1s certainly prophetic reference here to Christ. 
In him the promise is fulfilled in the utmost way. He 
is all highest ideals actualized. Even John Stuart Mill 
must say that the best life for a man is so to ljve that 
**Christ can approve his life.’’ 

The latter glory of this house shall be greater than the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts (v. 9). When Christ 
stood in this second temple, improved as it was by 
Herod, he gave it more glory than had the first temple 
with all its gleaming of shekinah. The best and truest 
glory for you is to make your heart the veritable temple 
of the indwelling Christ. Before that all other glory 
pales, —for the now, and for the great hereafter. 

Philadelphia. 


Be you a messen- 


let once, 7 ts a 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1.—The instiption, giving the date. Proba. 
bly the local authorities had by this time made 
their investigation, and sent word to Darius (Ezra 5 : 
3-17). Provably, also, the feast of tabernacles was 
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being kept with unwonted interest, by reason of the re- 
sumption of the work on the temple. 

Verses 2, 3.—The opening words of the discourse, 
stating the warrant of it, and to whom and on what oc- 
casion it was spoken. —And fo the remnant of the people: 
To the people who are a mere remnant of what Israel 
formerly was (1 Chron. 4 : 43; 2 Chron. 34:9; 36: 
20; Ezrag: 14; Zech. 8 : 6, 11, 12; Hag. 1: 12, 14). 
Not merely ‘‘residue,’’ as in the Old Version, though 
the word is sometimes used in that sense (1 Chron. 12 : 
38 ; Neh. 7-: 72).— Who is left: The word is from the 
same stem as ‘‘remnant.’’ It was now a little more 
than sixty-six years since the burning of the former 
temple, so that those who now-remembered it were very 
few in number.—/J/s it not in your eyes as nothing ? The 
old temple had been remarkably magnificent, so that 
the new one, even if completed, would be insignificant 
by the side of it 

This question gives us by implication the occasion 
znd the purpose of the discourse. Among the prophet's 
hearers are old men who have seen the first temple. 
They are not so numerous now as they were seventeen 
years before, when this second temple was founded 
(Ezra 3 : 12, 13), but apparently they have more reason 
to weep now than they had then. The work has pro- 
gressed very slowly. The royal grant for timber and 
expenses (Ezra 3:7; 6:4, 5) has been cut off, and 
they must procure inferior timber for themselves (Hag. 
1 : 8) from the neighboring hills. 
troubled. 
in, 


The times have been 
Immigrants and gifts have ceased to come 
The season has been bad, curtailing their scanty 
resources (Hag. 1 : 6, 9-11). 
pressing. 


The situation is very de- 
The prophet's purpose in his discourse is to 
lighten the depression. In the verses that follow he 
gives two groups of reasons why they should not be 
discouraged. 

Verses 4, 5.—First he states the great perpetual rea- 
son ; namely, that they have the Lord on their side. — 
Be strong: An exhortation to courage.— Ve people of 
the land: See Ezra 4: 1-5, in Critical Notes on last 


Those who are there called ‘‘Judah and Ben- 
jamin,"’ ‘‘ the children of the captivity,’’ are now, after 


seventeen years of residence, called the ‘‘ people of the 
land.’’ Of the native professed worshipers of Jehovah, 
who are there called ‘‘the people of the land,’’ some 
have now, doubtless, cast in their fortunes with those of 
the immigrants, and others have become distinctly es- 
tranged.—For J am with you; This is the great reason 
for encouragement. It repeats the formal announce- 
ment recorded in 1 : 13. After the repetition, two im- 
portant specifications are added,—first, the destiny of 
Israel is safe, on the basis of God's ancient promise ; 
second, God's Spirit is meanwhile abiding among them, 
working toward the accomplishment of that destiny. — 
The word that I covenanted ; We have here a direct 
accusative, implying that a transitive verb is understood 
before it. ‘*{Remember] the word,"’ as in the margin 
of the Revised Version, or, perhaps, ‘‘[I will keep] the 
word.’’— Meanwhile my Spirit is standing in the midst 
of you; Or, ** While my Spirit was standing in the midst 
of you.’’ These are mechanically cerrect translations, 
The 


lessun. 


and may serve to test those given in the Versions. 
present tense is to be preferred. 

Verses 6-g,—In addition to the eternally inspiriting 
truth that Jehovah is with them, that he will keep his 
ancient covenant, that he is maintaining the presence of 
his Spirit among them, the prophet has other encour- 
agifig things to say. Not only is it true that God is with 
them, but he will soon manifest his presence by render- 
ing their circumstances as favorable as they have hith- 
erto been unfavorable. The prophet emphasizes three 
points, —first, that, after one more political earthquake 
among the nations, there will be an inflow of prosperity 
to Jerusalem ; second, that the temple they are trying to 
build will surpass the old temple ; third, that the Lord 
will give peace there.—/ will shake ; The word properly 
denotes an earthquake. There had been a condition of 
earthquake among the nations ever since these old men 
could remember, —the convulsions by which Nebuchad- 
nezzar's empire was created, and in which Jerusalem 
perished , those which followed the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar , those which attended the conquest of Cyrus, his 
death in battle, and the wars of Cambyses in Egypt ; 
those by which Gomates was enthroned and then over. 
thrown by Darius; and now the movements of pre- 
tenders who were disputing the sovereignty of Darius. 
Amid such convulsions, neither kings nor rich Jews 
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abroad would help the temple by their gifts. And 
everything was insecure. How could they build when 
the very earth was shaking? The prophet assures them 
that the one more series of quakings, now soon to begin, 
will result favorably to their enterprise.—7he heaven 
and the earth, etc. : It will be a particularly severe 
series of convulsions.— Zhe desirable things of all na- 
tions shall come ; They began to come.when Darius not 
only permitted the building to proceed, but granted 
large gifts and honors (Ezra 6 : 6-12), thus opening the 
way for the generosity of wealthy Jews everywhere.— 
The latter glory of this house: At this moment the 
prophet thinks of the temple they are building as identi- 
cal with that of Solomon. Its glory began visibly to in- 
crease when they received the favorable reply from 
Darius, and it culminated when the Messiah worshiped 
and taught there. —/ will give peace: Peace while the 
convulsions are in progress, perhaps. Or, the reference 
may be to the reign of peace promised by the earlier 
prophets. The use of this passage in Hebrews 12 : 26, 
27, is for illustration, and is entirely consistent with the 
proper meaning of the words of Haggai. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Words of Cheer for Down-hearted 
Toilers 
* By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AGGAI'S prophetic office was narrowly limited both 

in time and scope. It all lay between the begin- 

ning of the sixth and the close of the ninth month of 
the second year of Darius (520 B.C.). Its one purpose 
was to press on the building of the temple, which had 
been suspended for not less than ten years. These had 
been years of trouble, privation, and -conflict, which 
had flattened early enthusiasm. The dispirited settlers 
needed strong stimulants to rouse them to vigor, and the 
prophet supplied these. His was a contracted field, but, 


such as it was, he filled it, not murmuring because he 
was not on a level with the great prophets, but ready to 


speak what God bade him. The same divine Spirit 
which spoke through them gave him his words. All is 
great that is done in obedience to and by aid of God. 
The lesson contains Haggai’s second message of encour- 
agement, and falls into two parts,—a word of cheer for 
the present, and a great prophecy for the future, 

The two leaders of the return, Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
are still at their posts, burdened, no doubt, with care, 
and strained by having had to keep hope alive in them- 
selves and in the mass of the people through the trying 
years. Haggai's first message, in the previous month, 
had roused them, too, to begin again the long inter- 
rupted work, but they had been in some degree infected 
by the general dispiritedness, and needed cheering up. 
‘* The sad heart tires in a mile."’ We work with half 
our power if we do not work with good hope. Haggai's 
first trumpet blast spoke to a sense of duty, his second is 
a more ‘‘soul-animating strain,’’ addressed to hope. 
But he will not encourage on false pretenses, nor ignore 
plain facts which are having their influence in discour- 
aging the builders. A brave man wishes no blinkers to 
hide difficulty or danger, but looks them full in the eyes, 
and presses on notwithstanding. A wise encourager 
gives full weight to real discouragements, and, in view 
of them at their worst, rings out his cheery ‘‘ Be strong.’’ 
That is how God strengthens us, and that is how Haggai 
heartened his people. He puts himself first in the po- 
sition of those who would be most likely to be croaking, 
and taking the heart of the others, the now very old 
men who had seen the former house. ‘The years that 
had passed since the former attempt at building must 
have thinned their numbers, but a few were still ‘ left,’’ 
and their quavering old voices were often heard in de- 
preciation of the new. ‘‘ Praisers of time past*’ too 
often become depreciators of time present, and make it 
worse by weakening the hands of those who are trying to 
make it better. If we are dwarfs, and our work nothing 
in comparison with that of the giants of old,—as is very 
possible, —that does not affect our duty, and the con 
tinual dinning it into our ears can only make us still 
smaller and it still poorer. 

Haggai shows us how to deal with all such talk, —ad 
mit it, and go to work with all our might. 
its right place with a simple 
no effect on the workers. 


He puts it in 
‘yet,’ for it should have 
The exhortation ‘‘ Be strong ** 
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is the more needful, and none the less reasonable, and 
he peals it out bravely. It is not his, but Jehovah's, 
and it is addressed to the two leaders individually, and 
then to the people asa whole. One remembers how 
Joshua was heartened for his task after Moses's death, 
by the same word reiterated by the Lord (Josh. 1), and 
may, perhaps, hear an echo of that charge to a leader in 
still more difficult circumstances. Leaders should lead. 
Strong leaders make strong followers. All men doing 
God's work should cultivate strength as a prime quality, 
—the strength that comes from resolute wills, from simple 
motives, from self-suppression, from vivid faith. It is 
commanded, and therefore a duty. It is commanded, 
and will be given. But let us not forget that the true 
strength is ‘‘in the Lord, and in the power of his might," 
and that “‘Quit you like men, be strong,’’ is followed 
by “ Let all your deeds be done with charity.’’ Strength 
is gentleness, and gentleness is strength. 

It is easy to bid a man be strong, but, unless the ex- 
horter can point to a source of strength, he may as well 
be silent. Haggai flung open the treasure house whence 
strength, hope, and every needful gift, could be drawn, 
when he said, ‘‘ I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts."’ 
That is the all-sufficient ground for indomitable courage, 
unfaltcring hope, unwearied work, unbroken cheerful- 
ness. It was the one assurance that Christ gave when 
he sept his servants out on what might well seem to 
sense a mad enterprise, and even to faith wellnigh a for- 
lorn hope. ‘*1 am with you alway’ was all that they 
had to make them strong, and it was enough. We have it, 
and for us, too, it will suffice. Therefore we are to put dis- 
couragement far from us, and to ‘‘ be strong, and work."’ 

A clause difficult to construe follows,—‘‘ According to 
the word that I covenanted with you when ye came out of 
Egypt.”’ The allusion to the exodus would be appro- 
priate, for this message was given during the feast of 
tabernacles. The present was as full of God as the 
past, and the revelation of God's presence made of old 
was a transitory manifestation of a perpetual reality. 
We need the lesson, for we are ever tempted to think 


to-day more void of God than the days of old. We think 
thre trow+en tewchec earth far ahead and far behind, DUL 


that where we stand is farthest from the blue above. 
But to-day is full of God, and he is with us as he was 
with the fathers. His Spirit abides with us too, and 
therefore, whatever threatens, we need not fear. 

The second part of the message is a prophecy, of 
which the main theme is the greater glory of the temple 
now being built. Very noticeable is the solemnity given 
to it by the frequent repetition of ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts,"’ which occurs five times in it, and is appended 
to each of the last three clauses. The prophet, at all 
events, had no doubt that his glowing vision was given 
him from God, and that he spoke, not his own anticipa- 
tions, but God's assurances. The absence of any defi- 
nite note of time or of persons is also to be noted. 
Whatever Haggai may have thought as to ‘‘ what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit which was in him did signify,"’ 
the prophecy is entirely independent of limits of time. 
Nor was any definiteness on such points needed in order 
that it might do its work of strengthening the hearts and 
hands of the builders. Enough for them was the con- 
fidence that, somehow and at some time, a greater glory 
should fill the temple than had done so when the bright- 
ness of the cloud drove the priests forth from the sanctuary. 

The shaking of all nations has an indefinite note of 
time, indeed, for it is to be in ‘‘a little while,’’ but the 
chronology of heaven has not the same measure of mag- 
nitude as that of earth, and ‘‘a thousand years is as one 
day."’ There is perspective in prophecy which fore- 
shortens distance. Great revolutions of nations did come 
«¢in a little while’’ after Haggai, even according to our 
estimate of time, but the flocking of all nations to Zion 
did not follow them. Christ's incarnation and sacrifice 
have shaken the world, as every almanac, with its A. D., 
proves, and the peoples have begun to come to the bright- 
ness of that rising light ; but the great shaking is still to 
come, when «the things that may be shaken’ will be 
removed, and im fie hope which shone into the sad 
hearts ‘of the fer builders, and encouraged them for 
their work, will be realized in its greatness and univer- 
sality, and the nations shall go up to the house of the 
Lord, «their silver and their gold with them.”’ 

There are two distinct promises in verse 7 which are 
aot te be confused together. ‘‘ The desirable things of 
all nations shail come,"’—that is a prediction that the 
world’s wealth shall one day be brought in tribute to 
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the God of the whole earth ; ‘‘1 will fill this house with 
glory’’ is a separate prophecy, pointing to more precious 
adornments of the house than if all the gold and silver 
of the world had been laid on its walls. Men will adorn 
it with their offerings, because God has filled it with his 
glory. There was no shekinah in the second tem- 
ple, nor in Herod’s. But Jesus stood there, and men 
‘*beheld his glory... full of grace and truth.'’ Nor 
was the prophecy fulfilled only by the fact of Christ's 
presence in the sanctuary, but his coming flooded Juda- 
ism, as it were, with the glory of the revealed godhead, 
The Messianic hope breathes through Haggai’ s prophecy, 
though the word ‘‘ Messiah’’ is not mentioned, The 
impersonal prophecy that the house shall be filled with 
glory can only be fulfilled by the Person. 

The triple promises closing the prophecy, on each of 
which the seal ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts’’ is set, 
reiterate the two preceding, grounding the assurance of the 
former on God's ownership of the world’s wealth, and 
heightening the latter by reversing the disparaging com- 
parison betwecn the past and the present, which is the 
starting-point of the whole message, and substituting a 
comparison which dims the brightness of memories by the 
greater brightness of hopes. The future will surpass the 
past. God keeps the best till last. ‘‘ Through the ages 
an increasing purpose runs.’’ For the world, for the 
church, and for each of us, the assurance holds good 
that ‘‘to-morrow shall be... much more abundant,”’ 
if men will cleave to God. The third of these final 
promises must have come with special sweetness and 
force to the littke band of builders ringed around by 
powerful and bitter enemies. ‘In this place will I 
give peace-’ It is ever true that in God's house is 
peace,—peace with God, peace in our own hearts, 
peace with all things, peace with all men. They who 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of their 
lives, as we all may do, are kept in perfect peace. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bibic Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editer's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cone who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


. Haggai; Zechariah 1 : 1-6. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

During the remainder of the reign of Cyrus, and the 
brief reign of his son Cambyses, the Western Asiatic 
world was relatively quiet ; but it was roused from its 
lethargy by the death of Cambyses, the brief reign of 
Gomates the pretender, and the accession of Darius. 
No vassal state seemed willing to submit to the new oc- 
cupant of the throne. For some years after 520 B.C. 
he was busily engaged in punishing his rebellious sub- 
jects in the Far East, leaving Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Syria to their own devices, Under these circumstances, 
the affairs of so obscure and small a portion of the em- 
pire as Judah could give him no concern. For several 
years its inhabitants were free to follow any policy save 
that of direct or indirect rebellion without danger of in- 
terference, or of subsequent inquiry and punishment. 
Of this opportunity the leading spirits in the community 
(still the prophets of God) were not siow to take advan- 
tage. They had, no doubt, long been wondering how 
they might gain the royal permission to complete the 
temple, and how, most wisely, the enthusiasm and cour- 
age of the community might be aroused. As soon as 
their temporary freedom of action was realized by them, 
they went to work. In September, 520 B.C., at a great 
feast which brought together the members of the com- 
munity, the prophet Haggai made his ringing appeal 
(Hag. 1 : 1-11) to them to ‘‘arise and build."’ His 
words struck home to their hearts, and within three 
weeks work was begun. Three weeks later still, per- 
haps at the feast of tabernacles (Hag. 2 : 1-9), he added 
an exhortation to perseverance, and a promise of divine 
assistance and blessing. A few weeks later, the prophet 
Zechariah uttered a brief message to them (Zech, 1 : a- 
6), urging them to be obedient to God's commands. 
In the next month, on the day of the formal consecra- 
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tion of the foundations (Hag. 2: 18) of the temple, 
Haggai’s last recorded messages were uttered. By the 
one, he dramatically called attention to the effect, in 
God's sight, of their selfish and sinful policy ; by the 
other, he centered all national hopes in Zerubbabel 
(2 : 10-23) 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; 4 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are ab 
to consult them.] 

In ** Messages of the Later Prophets’’ (197) these 
prophetic addresses are paraphrased and furnished with 
adequate explanatory settings. Kent, ‘‘ History of the 
Jewish People’’ (137-143) ; Hunter, «« After the Exile’” 
(1, 133-151) ; Bruce, «‘ Exile and Restoration '’ (80-82) ; 
or Fairweather, ‘* Exile to Advent’’ (50-53), or Dods, 
in his excellent litthe commentary on *‘ Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, Malachi,'’ in the Hand-Books series, may be con- 
sulted. 


lII. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 

members of the class. ‘Ihe references in the brackets are to other lessum 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 
4, The Revived Community. (1.) To whose appear- 
ance was the reawakening of the Jewish community due? 
Was the appearance of a prophet made necessary by the 
practical paralysis of other leadership? (2.) To what 
external set of conditions was the appearance of the 
prophets due? How could a political opportunity seem 
to them a divine summons ? 

2. The Personality of the Prophet Haggai. 3.) 
From the quality of his messages what may we infer re- 
garding the prophét Haggai? Was he prosy, matter of 
fact, unimpassioned, as some think, or did he, like other 
prophets, suit his message to his audience and theme ? 

3. His First Appeal to the People (1: 2-11). (4-) 
What three facts did Haggai allege in order to awaken the 
popular conscience ? -(5.) Was his interpretation of the 
meaning of the poor harvests in accordance with the views 
of God's dealings which other prophets expressed ? 
Was it an interpretation which we should accept to-day ? 

4. His Message of Encouragement (2 : 1-9). (6.) 
Why were the people getting disheartened ? [Geikie: ] 
2. Critical Notes : § 3.] (7.) What word of encourage- 
ment and what glorious promises did the prophct utter ? 
[Lesson Surroundings : Events. Hoyt: vs. 4-6. Criti- 
cal Notes : vs. 4, 5, 6-9. McLaren: J 4] 

5. The Sinful Community (2 : 10-19). (8.) By what 
clever action did the prophet impress upon the people 
the character and consequences of their past sinful hesi- 
tancy, and how did he make it the basis of renewed 
exhortation ? 


6. The Prophetic Ideas. (9.) What did Haggai ex- 


hort the people to do, and for what reasons? (10.) 
What did he promise to them? How would they have 
interpreted such promises as 2 : 6-9 and 2 : 21-23? 


Does the fact that these predictions never came true in 
any ordinary sense of the word prove that prophecy was 
mere delirium ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 


We may profitably give attention to the religious mes- 


sages of Haggai.- He is practical and weighty. Each 
utterance pithily expresses a principle of life. 

1. Our duty is to do what is ready to our hand. For 
the unattainable we are not responsible (1 : 1-11). 


2. We must never estimate significance by outward 
appearance (2 : 1-9). 

3. Mere disinclination to move may become a foul 
and deadly sin (2 : 10-19). 

4. Our duty always is to trust the Lord to the utter- 
most, to rest upon his good-will and power, and to leave 
the outcome to him (2 : 20-23). 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Encouraged and Discouraged 


7s majority of the Jews at Jerusalem were discour- 

aged about the completion of their temple. The 
minority were encouraged. The first set said it could 
not be done, the second said it could. The first set 
took the position that they did because they looked at 
man, and thought that with so many enemies it was an 
impossibility to go ahead. They exaggerated their own 
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weakness, and so felt like giving the whole thing up. 
The second set looked at God and his promises, and on 
this account they thought that they could succeed. So 
they got to work, and ‘ braced the others up,’’ and, in 
the end, it was found that they were in the right ; for 
they finished the temple, and rejoiced over its com- 
pletion. 

Now the majority in this world is always of the dis- 
couraged kind. If they encounter any difficulties, they 
say, ‘‘It is of no use ; we might as well give it up.’’ 
If they had their way, no reform would ever be pushed 
to victory, and the world would simply go from bad to 
worse. Was it not so with the twelve spies who went 
through the land ?_ Did not ten of them say, ‘* We can- 
not inherit the land.'’ Was it not left for the two to 
contradict them, and say, ‘‘ The giants of the land shall 
be food for us’? ? These men all saw the same things, 
but they came to different conclusions about what they 
saw. I say they all saw the same things, but this is not 
quite true, for the ten did not see God behind them. 
The two did, and this was why they said, ‘‘ We are well 
able to conquer the land.'’ So it was with the men of 
our lesson. Haggai saw God, and this it was that made 
him speak as he did, and say, ‘‘ Be strong, for I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ Good was it for 
the Jews that they had a few such men as Haggai and 
Zechariah on hand, or all their work would have been 
ruined. 

Now the same parties exist to-day among men. If 
you propose any reform to them, they will at once begin 
to look at the difficulties till they see nothing else. Then 
they will cry out, ‘Oh! it is of no use, the obstacles 
are too many !’’ In this way they tend to discourage 
all their fellow-workers, and, if they were to prevail, all 
progress would come to an end. But fortunately for the 
church of God, there are still some Haggais left, who 
say that the thing is possible. These are the ‘ opti- 
mists’’ of the present day, and the hope of the church 
lies with them, and not with the ‘‘ pessimists.'" The 
lesson that we should learn from the words of the 
prophet is this, that, if a thing is the right thing to do, 
we may depend on God's aid, even though the difficul- 
ties were like mountains in our pathway. No minority, 
however small, need despair, if it only is conscious that 
what it has in hand is of the Lord. More than once 
have minorities become majorities in this world, and 
this will happen again. The duty of the minority is t@ 
encourage the faint-hearted majority, so that they put 
their hands to the work. Then the story of Israel’s 
conquest and of the finishing of the temple will be re- 
peated in whatever reform we undertake. To which of 
these two parties do you belong, —to the ‘‘ pessimists,"’ 
or to the ‘‘ optimists"’ ? If to the former, abandon their 
ranks and come over to the other side, and you will be 
much happier, and more useful as well. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


W" EN the captives returned from Babylon, as soon 
as they had provided some dwelling-places for 
themselves, what did they set up for the worship of the 
Lord? How soon did they begin to jay the foundations 
of the house which Cyrus said the Lord had charged 
him to build? After the foundation of the temple was 
laid, why and how was the work interrupted? Had the 
people themselves the necessary knowledge and skill to 
build such a temple? As their fathers, ages before, in 
Egypt, learned to be proficient in architecture, and 
helped to build temples and pyramids, which are yet 
world-wonders even in their ruins, so, for many years, 
the captive Jews had been builders in Babylon. In 
hard labor they had toiled in building immense solid 
walls miles in length, kingly palaces, grand temples, 
reservoirs, stately warehouses on the shores of rivers and 
the Persian Gulf, and a vast canal hundreds of miles 
long. There is no record of the groans and pains it cost 
the laborers, but we can think how, if they could snatch 
a little time for rest, they sat down by the rivers of 
Babylon and wept. So it was not for want of skill that 
years went by, and the temple walls were unfinished and 
untouched. 
Schemes of Enemies.—Cyrus did not live to know of 
the completed temple, nor of the intrigues of enemies to 
prevent its erection. Hired counselors planned and 
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advised the writing of a Ictter to Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, that the Jews were rebuilding the ‘‘ rebellious 
bad city of Jerusalem,'’ had begun to build its walls, 
and had laid the foundations of a temple. They warned 
him that the people would never pay him toll or tribute, 
and asked him te have the state records searched and 
find it true, The result was that the Jews were forbid- 
den by the king to proceed with the work. If you will 
read the record in Ezra, you will see how and why work 
on the temple ceased for fifteen years. In the mean- 
time, the richer men built fine houses for themselves, 
and laid out gardens and grounds even in sight of ruins 
which proved the nation’s poverty. Read on in Ezra, 
and see that ‘‘ the eye of their God was upon the el- 
ders’ to give them wisdom to succeed in work for him. 

Another Letter to Another King.—The Jews sent a 
letter to King Darius, who was a worshiper of one God, 
believing that he would favor their pious work. In the 
letter they reviewed the history of their return, and 
Cyrus's decree that the house of the Lord should be 
built. They confidently asked that search might be 
made for a copy of the decree which years before had 
been sent by Cyrus to all the kingdoms subject to him. 
Search was made, and in ‘‘ the house of the archives,’’ 
in the palace, a roll was found. It was the original de- 
cree of Cyrus, which had never been revoked. Added 
to that, King Darius made a decree, which you may find 
in Ezra, chapter six, giving real and substantial help 
to the builders, and also a severe penalty to any who 
should hinder the work in any way. 

A Prophet of Hope.—Not only from an earthly king 
came encouragement, but from prophets of the Lord. 
Haggai gave a glad message: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
...Iamwith you,... build the house." He bade 
them go up to the mountain, or hill country, and bring 
wood, and the Lord promised, ‘‘1 will take pleasure in 
it, and I will be glorified." As the building went on 
diligently week after week, the time came to observe the 
feast of tabernacles. To what festival in our land does 
the feast correspond? How many days did the Jews 


observe in prayer and thanksgiving? On the seventh 
day of the feast, while they worshiped God, he sent 


them a message. Haggai, in his name, spoke to the 
governor, high-priest, and people. Haggai was an old 
man. It was a little less than seventy years since Solo- 
mon's Temple had been destroyed. When the founda- 
tions of the new temple were laid, how did some of the 
ancient men show sad memories? Haggai could speak 
tenderly of the old time when they were young, as he 
asks who is left that remembers the glory of the first 
temple? He spoke words of cheer and strength, not 
only rich in experience, and the hopes of nearer glory in 
the heavenly temple which age may peacefully possess, 
but a bidding from the Lord. ‘What is our Golden 
Text? He gave the same dear old words of covenant 
long ago given, and never broken: ‘‘ Fear ye not,’’— 
words of frequent assurance from Abraham's day, times 
of the prophets, often spoken by the living Christ. 

Greater Glory.—Haggai knew the thoughts of those 
who compared the new temple with the old. Where 
was the ark? Where the golden mercy-seat? They 
need not feel forsaken nor poor, since the spirit of the 
Lord would abide with them. Why should they regret 
the past or fear the future when they heard the God- 
given words, ‘‘I will fill this house with glory.’’ Were 
they poor in comparison with the days when Solomon 
made silver as plenty as the stones of the streets ? 

The Prince of Peace.—The glory of Christ's presence 
was to make the latter house greater than the former. 
After nations had been shaken, while wars for a time 
had ceased, the Christ walked the temple courts giving 
peace to sin-weary hearts and a sin-laden world, teach- 
ing how to have peace with God and good-will toward 
men. 

Louisville, Ky. ' 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—God is with us. 
Teaching. —Be strong and build. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Did you ever see baby brother 
or sister trying to build a house with blocks, but the 
little hands were so weak and small they could not put 
the blocks together in such a way that they would stand ? 
Then did you not take hold of the little hand, and say, 
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** Let me help you, brother,"’ or ‘* Let me help you, sis- 
ter’’ ? and, with such strong, wise help as you gave, did 
not the house quickly and securely go up? Didn't the 
baby feel very strong and safe while you were near to 
help ? 

What did we say last Sunday that ‘‘ we are building 
day by day'’'? Do you think that we need any help in 
building this ‘life temple'’? If we are building for 
eternity, surely we must need help. Who has said, 
‘*1l am with thee ; I will hold thy hand and will keep 
thee’'? 1 hope none of us are like a child who will 
not let brother heip. 

(By the aid of the picture roll, review last week's les- 
son.) Why are these priests blowing on their trumpets, 
and these Levites playing on their cymbals, and the 
people shouting for joy? Because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord is laid. Perhaps you think that the 
people, having got so fine a start, went right on and 
finished the house. I am sorry to say, however, that 
they did not. Their neighbors, the Samaritans, asked 
to have a share in the work of building ; but Zerubbabel 
the governor, and Joshua the high-pricst, were afraid 
to let them, as the Samaritans worshiped idols, and 
might introduce idol-worship into the temple, and this 
house was to be for the one true God. When the Samari- 
tans found that they would not be allowed to help, they 
determined to hinder the work in every way that they 
could, 

Let us write in this column (make two columns) the 
names of some of the enemies—they had more than 
one—who hindered the Jews in building. First in this 
list we will write ‘* Samaritans."’ 

Do you think any one ever tries to hinder us when we 
start to build for God? Did any of your schoolmates 
or friends ever try to keep you from obeying father or 
mother, or to keep you from doing right at school? We 
have a word that means friends, schoolmates, etc., and 
that is ‘‘companions.''’ We will write this name in 
our list (second column), for, like the Jews, we have 
enemies who would hinder us from doing what we should. 


The Samaritans wrote to Babylon to the king, saying, 
‘« The Jews who came up from you to us are come unto 


Jerusalem, and are building up that bad city, and if 
allowed to go on with the work, they will bring the king 
no end of trouble.’’ The generous King Cyrus was 
dead, and this new king did not know and love our God 
nor his house, and he quickly sent back word, ‘‘ Go, 
tell the Jews to stop building.’’ This the Samaritans 
hastened todo. The Jews, instead of sending some of 
their officers to the king to explain that Cyrus had given 
them permission to build, and to ask that they might 
go on and finish the work, got discouraged, and said, 
‘It is no use trying.’’ Shall | write the enemy ‘* No 
use trying’’ only on the Jews’ side of the line, or must 
I put it on our side too? Does that enemy ever hinder 
you from doing right ? Weneed not get discouraged, for 
God says to us, as he did to the Jews, ‘‘ Be strong, for I 
am with you.’’ 

The Jews were so much interested in getting them- 
selves good houses that they forgot about God's house. 
Where shall 1 write this enemy, ‘‘I forgot’’? . This 
enemy sadly hinders the work of building with many 
people. Does it ever hinder you? ‘‘ Be strong, and 
work : for I am With you,’’ is God's word to us. 

I wonder if you have ever felt the next enemy of 
which we shall speak? The Jews said, ‘‘ The time is 
not come, the time to build the Lord's house ; 
will do it by and by.'’ Where shall I write the name 
of this enemy? 1 believe that it ruins more buildings 
than any other of these enemies. God gives us no 
promise of help for to-morrow, but now he says, ‘‘ Be 
strong, and work: for I am with you.’’ 

Fifteen years after the time when we saw the priests 
blowing the trumpets and the Levites playing on the 
cymbals, and the people rejoicing (lesson picture) be- 
cause the foundation of the house of the Lord was laid, 
the work was still in the same condition. As we have 
said, the people were discouraged because of their many 
enemies. 

In to-day’s lesson, we find that God sends them en- 
couragement and help by his prophet Haggai. Haggai 
is an old man, who probably saw the first house in all 
its beauty, and he said to Zerubbabel the governor and 
Joshua the high-priest, and to all the people, ‘‘ Be strong, 
and work : for | am with you, saith the Lord of hosts. 
This house shall be more beautiful than the other, not 
because of its size nor of its beautiful decorations, for 
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these latter would not be so wonderful as in the former 
temple, but this house should be beautiful because Christ 
should come into it.’’ 

Do you remember that we said last week that our life 
temple would be beautiful if Christ should come and 
"dwell in it? Then let us be strong and work, for the 
Lord is with us, and will help us to build our life temple, 
which he will make bright and beautiful with his 
presence. 

Write in the scroll, ‘‘ God is with us,’’ 
from the trumpet, ‘‘ Be strong and build.”’ 


Philadelphia. 


and, coming 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. 


OW many think they can recite perfectly the first 

Psalm ? Who will give its first verse so that every- 

hody can understand it ? (Superintendent designate one 
to give it.) Let us recite the whole Psalm all together. 

2. Title of the lesson of last Sunday? Title of the 
lesson of the Sunday before last? People of what 
nation returned ? (Israelites or Jews.) 

3. From what great city? (Babylon.) To what 
ruined city did they come? (Jerusalem.) To rebuild 
what place of worship ? (The temple.) 

4. Who first built the temple? (Solomon.) Under 
what leader did they now start to rebuild it ? (Zerubbabel. ) 
Encouraged at first by what king? (Cyrus.) By what 
scribe were they afterwards reinforced ? (Ezra.) 

5. Whose son was Solomon? (David's.) Name of 
the first king of Israel? (Saul.) Second? (David.) 
Third ? (Solomon. ) 

6. Name of the great ancestor of the Jewish nation ? 
(Abraham.) Names of the three patriarchs? (Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.) 

2. How many sons did Jacob have? (Twelve.) 
Name of the youngest? (Benjamin.) Name of next to 
the youngest ? (Joseph. ) 

8. Which son of Jacob had dreams that made his 
brethren hate him? (Joseph.) Which son did his father 
love best? (Joseph.) What present did his father make 
him to show his love? (A coat of many colors.) 

g. Name a nephew of Abraham (Lot.) What great 
nation descended from Abraham ? (Israel.) In what land 
were the Israelites fiwst in slavery ? (Egypt.) 

10, By what name were the kings of Egypt then 
called ? (Pharaoh.) Who was the great deliverer and 
lawgiver of Israel? (Moses.) Who led the nation out 
of Egypt? (Moses.) Through what sea? (Red.) 

11. How long did they wander in the wilderness ? 
(Forty years.) At the base of what mountain did they 
receive the law? (Mt. Sinai.) Who led them into 
Canaan? (Joshua.) Through what river on dry land ? 
(Jordan. ) 

12. By what name were the chief civil rulers of 
Israel called for the next four hundred years and more ? 
(Judges.) Who was the last of the Judges? (Samuel.) 
Whom did Samuel anoint as Israel's first king ? (Saul. ) 

13. What king succeeded Saul? (DavVid.) What king 
succeeded David ? (Solomon.) To what heathen city were 
the people finally carried captive ? (Babylon.) 

14. The name of what Bible book means ‘ begin- 
ning?'’ (Genesis,) The name of what book means ‘‘ going 
out ?'’ (Exodus.) The name of what Bible book refers to 
the law ? (Leviticus. ) 

15. The name of which book refers to counting? 
(Numbers.) What book is named from its being a 
review book ? (Deuteronomy.) 

16. What book records the deginning of the nation 
of Israel? (Genesis.) What book tells of its going out 
of slavery? (Exodus.) What book gives its laws? 
(Leviticus.) What book is named from its census re- 
ports ? (Numbers.) What book reviews its whole his- 
tory ? (Deuteronom,. 

17. Title of the sesson to-day ? 
site 


In what Bible book 
In what division of Bible books does Haggai be- 
long ? (Minor Prophets. ) 

18. Who encouraged the builders? What words of 
his make the Golden Text? Say them again for the en- 
couragement of our pastor and superintendent. and all 
our Christian workers. 

Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson ° 
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BE STRONG: 


IT 1S ORK 


ORD 
MY ORLD 








When was this church built? Who helped to build 
it? (Mention a few leading names.) Before they began, 
some people, no doubt, said, ‘It isn’t time to build 
yet ;’’ and others said, ‘‘ We are too poor ; we cannot."’ 
But these brave men went ahead, and the church was 
built and finished. 

It was the same way with the temple in Zerubbabel’s 
day. After the adversaries had been silenced by the 
king’s decree authorizing the Jews to build, and forbid- 
ding anybody to hinder them, there were still some Jews 
who said, ‘* We can't." They had begun to build, and 
these lazy builders were going to quit. Even Zerubbabel 
and Joshua were getting discouraged. So Haggai brings 
them this message (point) : ‘‘ Be strong.’ Golden Text? 

There were three reasons why they should be strong. 
First, it is God's work. What were they building? 
What for? The last place on earth to be discouraged is 
here, where we are working for God. But, again, it is 
God's word. He has promised that we shall succeed. 
It was his Spirit that led the people out of Egypt ; he 
pledged his word then to see them through ; and that 
word and Spirit were with the Jews in their temple, and 
with us in our church work here. 

And for the Jews that said, ** We are too poor,’’ Hag- 
gai reminds them that it is God's wor/d, and all the 
treasures of the nations are ready to help the church, just 
as soon as the church shows that it is fit to receive them. 
Read the eighth verse. There is no lack of money ; 
what the Jews needed, and what we need, is faith, 

In the same way, each onc of us is building up his 
own temple—his body, his soul, his character—for God. 
Somebody is discouraged ; it is so hard, and there are 
sO many temptations. Courage! Golden Text? Hear 
what God says to you. Be strong: it is my work before 
you ; itis my word behind you ; it is my world around 
you. At it again! 

Trenton, N. J 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


** Be earnest, my brothers.”” 

* Sing on, ye joyful pilgrims.” 

** How firm a foundation."’ 

“Be ye strong in the Lord.’ 
**Simply trusting every day.” 
“Work, for the night is coming."* 
**Come, thou long-expected Jesus.” 
** Arise ! arise ! with joy survey."’ 


Psalm 65 : 1-5. 
(84 : 1-3.) 

Psalm 96 : 1-9. 
(132 : 1-7.) 
Psalm 48, 1, 2, 10-14. 


(64 : 1-3.) 
Psa. 72: 9, 10, 16-19 


99 : 1-7.) 
Psalm 85 : 1, 2, 6-13. 


(116: I, 3-5.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—With what rejoicings were the foundations 
of the second temple laid? With what tokens of 
grief? What hindrance came to their work ? 

2. THe Facts.—For how long a time was the build- 
ing of the temple postponed? In the meanwhile, how 
were the richest of the people living? (Hag. 1 : 4, 6.) 
What new ruler, of better purposes, came to the throne 
of the empire? What prophets appeared, to encourage 
the Jews? (Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1.) What was the 
burden of Haggai’s first teaching? (Hag. 1 : 1-11.) 
What religious festival came at the time of the prophet's 
next appearance? (v. 1; Lev. 23 : 33-36.) How old 
would one need to be that had seen the first temple ? 
What was the covenant of which Haggai reminded the 
people? (Exod. 19: 5,6; 29: 45, 46; 34: 10, 11.) 
What were some ‘‘shakings’’ of the nations that the 
Jews had already witnessed? What were some of the 
‘desirable things of all nations’’ (v. 7, Rev. Ver.) 
that came to the Jews? In what ways was the “ latter 
glory’’ of the temple greater than the former ? 

3. Tue TEACHINGS.—How can we get the power to 
speak God's truth as bravely as Haggai? The same 
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causes that made the Jews weak at this time may weaken 
our spiritual life what were they? Verse 4 shows the 
purpose for which all spiritual strength is given us ; 
what is it? It also shows the source of all spiritual 
power , what is that? To what covenant can you point 
as assurance that your own strength need not fail in 
whatever God sends you todo? How dves God prove 
(v. 7) his power over the nations? How does Christ 
sum up in himself the «‘ desirable things of all nations*’ ? 
How much of the silver and gold, which are the Lord's, 
should we render back to him? How is the present the 
most glorious age of the church? Into what different 
spheres does Christianity bring peace ? 
Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Dr. William Wright 


“ E STronG, O ZERUBBABEL, SAITH THE LORD.’’— 

The great difference between the Oriental and 
the Anglo-Saxon is in the matter of pluck. The Orien- 
tal boy is a match for the Anglo-Saxon boy in school 
and college, but the Oriental boy ceases to go forward 
with his studies ‘as soon as the schoolmaster's hands are 
removed from his shoulders, while the Western boy only 
learns at college the lines on which he is to seek knowl- 
edge, and the tools he is to use. Many a time, when 
starting on a journey in Syria, we have been passed in 
the morning by a. party of Arabs going the same journey 
we were going. They rushed by like a hurricane, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust on the horizon before us ; but 
we generally reached our journey’s end hours before the 
party that started so well. The Oriental lacks the fac- 
ulty of perseverance, and the power of doggedly stick- 
ing to the matter in hand till it is completed. The 
captives who returned to build the temple did not per- 
severe resolutely with the work in the face of discourage- 
ments. Instead of completing the house of the Lord, 
they turned aside to erect luxurious dwellings for them- 
selves (Hag. 1: 4). Sixteen years had elapsed since 
the foundations had been laid amid a scene of great 
emotion ; but, owing to despondency, procrastination, 
and self-indulgence, the great work had still to be ac- 
complished, and the prophet Haggai was called, eighteen 


‘years after the return from captivity, to stir up chiefs 


and people to complete the work so long left in abeyance. 

‘*T WILL SHAKE ALL Nations.’’—The language is 
borrowed from the phraseology regarding the shock of 
earthquakes, so frequent in Dible lands, and is used to 
signify great commotions and upheavals, social, politi- 
cal, religious. A fallen pasha or local tyrant is said to 
be shaken off his seat, and during the Franco-German 
war Europe was said to be shaking to its foundations ; 
and, even in personal matters, a man is said to be shaken 
by disaster. Haggai encouraged the people to proceed 
with their work, as the coming convulsion and discomfit- 
ure of the heathen nations, then in a state of rest and 
serenity, would give them freedom and prosperity. 

‘AND IN THIS PLACE WILL I GIVE PEACE.’’—Peace, 
the condition of all prosperity, is the state most ardently 
desired by the Oriental. -The common. salutation, 
which in all lands is the expression of national expe- 
rience and character, is, ‘‘ Peace be upon you,"’ and the 
reply is, ‘‘And upon you be peace.’’ Enemies they 
had had and would have, nations and institutions would 
totter and fall, but in the discharge of their duty before 
God, they would ensure peace. The temple they were 
erecting, and the religion they were establishing, would 
prepare the way for the Prince of Peace. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Cheer for Despondent Workers 


Analysis 
I. A DIRECT MESSAGE (vs. I, 2). 


1. From the Lord: 
In the seventh month... came the word of the Lord (1). 
God said, Let there be light (Gen. 1 : 3). 
God spake all these words ( Exod. 20 : 1). 
2. By the Prophet : 
The word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet (:). 
The spirit of the Lord spake by me (2 Sam. 23 : 2). 
Men spebe from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. r: 
2i). 














August 26, 1899 


3- To the People: 

Steuk now to Zerubbabel, ... and to... the people (2). 
‘The Lord God called unto the man (Gen. 3 : 9). 
God... hath. .. spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 

Il. AN INSPIRING APPEAL (VS. 3-5)- 

». Challenging the Disheartened : 

Who... saw this house in its former glory ? (3.) 
‘The old men that had seen the first house . . . wept (Ezra 3: 12). 
Who tath despised the day of small things? (Zech. 4: Io. 
2. Stimulating the Hopefal : 

Be strong, O Zerubbabel;... O Joshua;... 
Let your hands be strong (Zech, 8 : 9). 
Ke strong . . . in the strength of his might (Eph. 6: 10). 
3. Directing the Willing : 


all ye people (4). 


Wore (4). 
We must work the works of him that sent me (John 9: 4). 
Work ;.. . for it is God which worketh in you (Phi. 2: 12, 13). 


4- Disclosing the Power : 
/ am with you, saith the Lord of hosts (4). 
Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 
s- Rebuking the Fearful: 
Fear ye not (5). 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? (Matt. 8: 26.) 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
ll, AN ASSURING DISCLOSURE (vs. 6-9). 
s. Help is Near: 
Yet once, it is a little while (6) 
Yer a little while, and the wicked shall not be (Psa. 37 $ 
. Yet a very little while, he that cometh shall come (Heb. 
2. God will Act: 
/ will shake the heavens, ... and the dry land (6). 
The Lord descended, ... the whole mount quaked (Exod. 19: 
18). 
Whose voice then shook the earth (Heb. 12 : 26). 
3- Good shall Come: 
The desirable things of all nations shall come (7). 
The isles shall... bring... their silver and their gold (Isa. 60: 


10). 
10 : 37). 


9). 
They offered unto him gifts, gold... and myrrh (Matt. 2: 11), 
4- Supplies are Abundant: 
The silver is mine, and the gold is mine (8). 
Of thine own have we given thée@ (1 Chron. 29: 14). 
‘The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof (Psa. 24: 1). 
5. Glory Shall Arise: 
The latter glory of this house shall be greater (9). 
His resting place shall be glorious (Isa. 11 : 10). 
‘The glory of the Lord is risen upon thee (Isa. 60: 1). 
6. Peace Shall Abound: 
In this place will | give peace (9). 


The. counsel of peace shall be vetrween them (Zech. 6: 13). 
My peace | give unto you (John 14: 27). 





‘Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 
Love. 

GULDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them 
—Psa. 34: 7. 
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International Home Readings 


MoNn.—Hag. 1 : I-15. 
‘Tues —Hag. 2: 1-9. 


God's call to build. 
Encouraging the builders. 


WED.—Ezra 5: 1-5. The call obeyed. 
THURS.—Ezra 5: 6-17. Opposition. 
Fri.—Ezra 6: 1-12, Enemies defeated. 
SatT.—Ezra 6: 13-22. The temple completed. 


SuN.—2 Chron. §: 11-14. God's glory. 


' (These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Gooks and Ulciters 
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The Educational Life * 


A COLLECTION of President Eliot's most important 
essays and addresses on educational questions, 
beginning with his inaugural as president of Harvard in 
1869, is a book to hold a permanent place in American 
educational literature. The attitude and action of Presi- 
dent Eliot have been those of a reformer. Whatever 
may be said of results thus far obtained, it cannot be 
denied that the President of Harvard has been more 
than a president,—he has been a leader with power of 


* Educational Reform: Essays and Addresses. By Charles William 
Eliot, LL.D. 8vo, pp.ix, 418. New York : The Century Company. $2. 

Essays on the Higher Education. By George Trumbull Ladd, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Yale University. 12mo, pp. viii, 1442. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 net. 

Letters and Lectures on Education. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. 
Translated from the German, and edited, with an Introduction, by 
Henry Mrand Emmie Felkin, authors of ‘‘ An Introduction to Her- 
bart’s Science of Education,” and a Preface by Oscar Browning, M.A,, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. xvi, 285. Syracuse, 
mm» Vet ee een. §r.75. 

Friedrich Froebel’s Education by Development : The Second Part of 
the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. Translated by dorgphice Jarvis. 
nternational Education Series. Edited by William T. Harris, A.M., 
L.D.] x6mo, pp. xxvi, 347. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Letters on Early Education: Addressed ~ a P. Greaves, Esq. By 

. W. Bardeen. fr. 


Pestalozzi. 16mo, pp. 180. Syracuse, N. Y¥.: 

Psycholegy for Teachers. By C. Lloyd M a, Principal of Univer- 
sity Uottege Bristol. 16mo, pp. xi, 240. New York : Charles Scribner’s’ 
Sons. §t. 

Psychology and Life. B) Hugo ge ag Prefessor of Psychol- 

y be Harvard University. tvo, pp. xiv, . Boston: Houghton, 

iffin, & Co. ga 
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initiative, and one fearless ih fighting his own battles. 
The present book, Educational Reform, which is one of 
The Century Company's fine productions of press, is a 
chronological gathering of Dr. Eliot's selected papers of 
very different sorts. Some are theoretical and philo- 
sophical, others more directly practical. Some were 
lectures or addresses read from manuscript, others ex- 
tempore speeches. All plead more or less for educa- 
tional reform, from one point of view or another. 
Whether Dr, Eliot is discussing the nature of a liberal 
education or the shortening and enriching of a school 
program, whether he is inquiring into the condition of 
the average grammar school or pleading a high ideal 
for medical education, it is always patent that he has 
convictions, and knows how to express them. It is to 
his credit also to note that he frankly abandons certain 
views which he formerly advanced. 

In view of the fact that three out of four of the essays 
which Professor George Trumbull Ladd has put together 
under the title Essays on Higher Education, are, as 
the author confesses, in some respects antiquated, 
it may be wondered why he consented to collect and 
republish them in book form. The justification lies in 
the fact that, while the progress of the past decade has 
brought in new conditions, yet the essays range them- 
selves around certain truths which do not become anti- 
quated by the shifting of local or temporal points of 
view. The first of the essays, on ‘‘ The Development 
of the American University,’’ finds that the true end of 
the university is the ‘highest scientific culture of the 
individual, and its peculiar method is the most intelli- 
gent and highly trained freedom of research, in teaching 
and in learning.’ The keynote of the university, then, 
is ‘‘freedom.’’ The third essay, on ‘‘ Education, New 
and Old,’’ is polemical, and the reader feels the disad- 
vantage to which he is put by not having read Professor 
Palmer's article to which it is a reply. The term ‘‘ new 
education,’’ as here used, is something quite different 
from the usage now common among educators. The 
discussion is, in effect, a dispute between Harvard and 
Yale largely on the subject of “ électives.“-~ ine fourth 
essay, on ‘‘ The Essentials of a Modern Liberal Educa- 
tion,”’ is a lively and forcible discussion of relative 
values. Dr. Ladd holds a middle ground between the 
classical and the scientific extremists. “While it must be 
admitted that some of his conclusions stand on rather 
slender premises, we must not lose sight of his truth that 
‘education is one of those subjects which, from their 
very nature, do not admit of a very close approach to 
demonstrative argument’’ Dr. Ladd’s tribute to the 
liberalizing power of philosophy, of science, and of 
mathematics, is finely positive. “The whole discussion 
is not alone critical, but constructive, and shows, with 
clear thinking and firm handling, his idea of the way 
out of some of the difficult educational problems of the day. 

Whether the educational system of Herbart be ac- 
cepted in its totality or not, his writings bristle with 
important truths. His educational system is based upon 
a system of psychology and ethics. His ultimate ob- 
ject, indeed, may be said to be ethical. Henry M. and 
Emmie Felkin have now translated his Letters and Lec- 
tures on Education, which.is virtually a practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down in Herbart’s already 
translated work, The Science of Education. The latter 
work was really the text-book upon which the present book 
was founded. This is a book for the practical teacher. 
Dealing with teaching as an art, it contains the collected 
results of Herbart’s experience, having been written 
about 1835, while the earlier work was written neariy 
thirty years before. The lectures divide themselves into 
three general divisions,—the first on the basis of educa- 
tion, the second giving the outlines of the general 
science, and the third treating of special branches of 
education. The book is broken up into short chapters 
and numbered sections, which invite the desultory and 
spasmodic reader to open the book at any place, and 
take a draft of brain nourishment or heart stimulant. 

Although it is generally better for the teacher to read 
Froebel through one of his interpreters than merely 
through a verbal translator, yet the well-equipped edu- 
cator needs both. The Appletons have now completed 
the list of the original works of Froebe!, as given in 
their International Education Series, by the publication 
of Friedrich Froebel's Education by Development, 
translated by Josephine Jarvis. The other books of the 
series are The Education of Man, The Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of Mother-Play, The Songs and Music of the 
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Mother-Play, and The Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
The latter book relates more particularly to the plays 
and games, while the new volume is devoted more par- 
ticularly to the discussion of the educational principles 
involved in the gifts. These gifts have been much at- 
tacked of late, and it is well to have Froebel’s own 
exposition of their idea conveniently presented in English, 
In his preface, Dr. Harris, the- editor, says: ‘‘ The 
essays on the training-school for kindergartners, and 
the method of introducing children’s gardens into the 
kindergarten, are very suggestive and useful. In fact, 
there is no other kindergarten literature that is quite 
equal in value to the contents of this present volume.’” 

Pestalozzi was an interesting character aside from any 
consideration of his theories and methods of education. 
He was, first of all, a philanthropist. His Letters on 
Early Education, addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq., are 
now published in a small volume by themselves, and, 
while they cannot be called a great addition to our lat- 
ter-day educational literature, they are necessarily read- 
able and suggestive. Greaves was an Englishman who 
visited Pestalozzi in 1819. The new volume is a reprint 
from a London edition of 1827. 

The thinking teacher who knows how to translate 
theory into practice and science into life cannot but re- 
ceive both instruction and stimulus from Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan's Psychology for Teachers. The author 
has a very large equipment of facts and personal obser- 
vations, since he is one of the most eminent authorities 
in the field of comparative psychology. The book is 
highly recommended by Mr. Jameson, the assistant 
superintendent of schools in New York City, who con- 
tributes the preface. It has the advantage of being free 
from the systematic tabulation of the faculties of the 
mind so often found in school psychologies or mental 
philosophies. It deals with a few fundamental condi- 
tions and mental processes in a way calculated to show 
their bearing on the teacher's practical problems, 

In these days, when there is so much talk about psy- 


chology, it is well to have a master-hand define it, and, 
Showtiryg whee it io and whee ic io avy sive ft 1s CXxact 


due,—no more and no less. Professor Miinsterberg's 
Psychology and Life is a collection of lectures or papers 
which have been brought before the public during the 
year in various ways. Yet the book is not ‘‘a chance 
collection of disconnected pieces."’ It was planned 
as a unity, and must be so read. It shows the relation 
of psychology to life, to physiology, to education, art, 
history, and mysticism. One does not read very far 
without seeing how wonderfully precise Dr. Miinster- 
berg's defining is. At one time he seems to be alto- 
gether materialistic, at another time-he is proving his 
contempt for materialism. In this he is not inconsistent, 
but discriminate. What he objects to is the confusion 
of views. Dr. Miinsterberg justly ridicules much of 
the so-called ‘‘child-study,’’ in which statistics are 
gathered without noting the facts of association, atten- 
tion, apperception, and conception. Talk about the 
brain from the standpoint of the teacher is mere cant. 
Dr. Miinsterberg is right in his showing that the teacher 
has little to do with psychology, and he is also right in 
his concession that education owes much, and will owe 
more, to psychology. The book is a notable addition 
to the literature of thought. 
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Irish Literary History * 


T is nearly forty years since Professor Eugene O' Curry, 
by his Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(Dublin. 1861) gave the scholarship of Europe some no- 
tion of the extensive literature lying unprinted, and for 
the most part unread, in the libraries of Dublin, Lon- 
don, and the Continent. Since that time much has 
been done by Irish scholars like Stokes, Joyce, Stand- 
ish, O'Grady, and Yeats, to utilize these sources for his- 
toric and literary purposes. The veil of contemptuous 
ignorance has been rent from the past of the country, 
and a general revival of the Celtic spirit has occurred 
among the young Gaels of Ireland and of the Highlands of 
Scotland. But Douglas Hyde is the first who has under- 
taken to give the public a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject of Irish literature. His baok differs from 
literary histories of the usual construction in that he is 





* A Literary History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D,MR.LA. (Am Craoibhin Aoibbinn ) 
Svo, pp. xvii, 654. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 
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not able to assume, on the part of his readers, any gene- 
ral knowledge of the history of the Irish people, or of 
the contents of their literature. He has sketched the 
history of the Celts from their first appearance in the 
annals of Europe, and has narrated the fortunes of Ire- 
land from the time of their arrival. And when he comes 
to the literature, he gives an analysis of the contents of 
each work, as well ag an estimate of its literary and other 
worth. The book is thus a sort of encyclopedia of early 
Irish matters. He does not claim to have read all the 
thousands of Irish manuscripts which lie unprinted in the 
great libraries, but he has gone through all that is be- 
lieved especially worthy of attention, covering the works 
of the Irish poets and saga-writers from the early pagan 
period down to the present century. He shows that 
while the use of the Irish, or, more properly, the Gaelic, 
language began to decline about 1750, the Irish people 
continued an unbroken series of literary production 
until the beginning of the present century. This was in 
spite of the efforts of the Dublin government and the 
Protestant Church to exterminate the native tongue, —an 
effort to which Bishop Bedell of Dromore, in the time 
of Charles I, offers an honorable exception. He had 
the Bible and the Prayer-book rendered into Irish, and 
his Bible is still accepted as the standard of classic or- 
thography. Nor did the Roman Catholic Church do 
anything to stop the Anglicization of the people in lan- 
guage. Not one priest in ten, of those educated on the 
Continent, knew a word of Irish, and this is true even 
now of priests assigned to duty in districts where Irish is 
all but exclusively the language of the people. 

As Mr. Hyde shows, it is chiefly in the field of 
imaginative literature that the Irish mind found its 
scope, although the Brehon Law-Books, as Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine has shown, are a chief source for our 
knowledge of early institutions, and although Ireland 
has had its native historians from an early time. The 
poetic forms are very elaborate, and often difficult, and 
to them Norwegian scholars now trace those of the 
Scandinavian scalds, Itis remarkable that they never 


prottuced « deemea in any foem, lyric and 
etry being their favorite kinds of verse. As in the case 
of the Greeks, their poetry falls into classes according to 
the cycle of tales with which the poem deals. Thus the 
Ossianic poems, which contain between eighty thousand 
and a hundred thousand lines, describe the deeds of the 
Fenian chiefs. It was mere fragments of these that 
Macpherson found in the Highlands, and published ina 
distorted form. 


neccative po- 


Most interesting of all are the poems 
and sagas which narrate the exploits of Cuchulain, the 
great Ulster hero, and which have been more utilized 
than any others by modern Irish poets. 

The distinctive element in Irish poetry is its power of 
weird suggestion, by which the poet makes us feel the 
haunting of something remote and intangible, as when we 
listen to the wind in the trees at night. 
glamor,"’ it has been called, is the real merit of 
Macpherson’s Ossian, and is seen in much more genu- 
ine shape in the prose and poetry of William Yeats, 
Fiona Macleod, and Nora Hopper. 


This ‘* Gaelic 
as 


Mr. Hyde gives 
ample material for a judgment of the quality of Irish 
verse in different periods. He also portrays very ad- 
mirably Patrick and some of the great saints who adorned 
the Irish Church in the days when it was the chief mis- 
sionary force in Western Europe, and Irish schools were 
sought by students from all lands. He has handled his 
subject amply, judiciously, and attractively. 
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Reader’s Bible for Children: Bible Stories of the 
Old and New Testament. - Edited by Professor Richard G, 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. With maps. 2 vols. 18mo. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 50 cents each. 


Tales of Adventure from the Od Book. By the Rev. Thomas 
Champness. 12mo, paper pp. 121. Chicago: The Bible In- 
stitute Colportage Association. 15 cents. 


The Children of the Bibic. 16mo, paper, pp. 123. Chicago: 
The Bible Institute Colportage Association. 15 cents. 


Bidle Stories without Names. By the Rev. Harry Smith, M.A. 


16mo, pp. 167. Chicagogand New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 75 ce’ Z. 


In the two dainty e@umes of the Modern Reader's 
Bible for Children, uniform in size and’ style with the 
well-known series, Professor Moulton has published 
a series of selections from the historical books of the 
Old Testament and from the Gospels and Acts of the 
New Testament which foliow the true historical outline 
and order, supplementing this relatively scanty presenta- 
tion of the facts by a vivid picturing of some details. 
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Bible history and with the incidents which cling to the 
memory of every well-taught child, while at the same 
time he understands their setting. Such volumes as 
these may be invaluable to the wise parent. Children 
may be led to love the Bible by learning to love its 
quaint phraseology and its charming tales. If these 
stories may at the same time be used to make vivid and 
familiar the biblical history, the child is well on his way 
to a mastery of the Bible as a whole. The two volumes 
are also sold with paper covers, as a set of seven vol- 
umes, each complete in itself, at fifteen cents each. The 
purpose and the editorial execution of it are to be highly 
commended. The title of Mr. 
book, Tales of Adventure from the Old Book, is 
fresh and taking, and not less so are some of the 
chapter heads, such as ‘‘How we Went Ashore on a 
Plank,’’ ‘* How the Wolf became a Shepherd,’’ ‘‘ How 
the Flail Became a Sword,’’ ‘‘ How the Jail-bird Turned 
Out to be a Bird of Paradise.’’ The chapters are lively 
sermonettes based upon some of the more or less dramatic 
incidents in the Bible narrative. Simply told stories 
about the children of the Bible mentioned in Scripture 
are always likely to be attractive to the child reader. 
The Children of the Bible is the title of one of the latest 
of the inexpensive books gotten up by the Bible Institute 
Colportage Association. 
not babyishly narrated. 





Champness’s little 





The stories are simply yet 
But would they not serve their 
purpose better if the little moral tags and preachments 
were omitted? Give a child a strong picture of a strong 
character, and it is pretty safe to let the suggestion do 
its own work. Books of Bible stories for children are 
so numerous and so much alike in character that it is 
encouraging to find something exceptional. Mr. Smith's 
Bible Stories without Names is intended more particu- 
larly for such readers as have considerable familiarity 
with the Bible narrative. As its title indicates, all 
proper names are omitted, and the reader's problem is 
to furnish them. A pointed opportunity to do this is 
given in the questions at the end of each chapter, and a 
key is inserted at the back, which can be removed from 
the book without affecting the solidity of the binding. 
The plan is novel and well worked out. The book 
might prove useful to teachers who are planning enter- 
taining methods of instruction when they have their 
classes in their homes. It could be profitably used 
also in the Sunday family circle. 
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The Two Covenants and the Second Blessing. By the Rev. 
Andrew Murray. 16mo, pp. 206. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents. 

Blessed are Ye; ‘Talks on the Beatitudes. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


16mo, pp. 142. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents. 
1 Promise. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 16mo, pp. viii, 57. Boston and 
Chicago : United Society of Christian Endeavor. 50 cents. 


Christlike Christianity. By the Rev. Edward Eells. 16mo, 


paper, pp. 32. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Re- 

vell Company. Io cents. x 

These four volumes are all intended for practical edi- 
fication, and present the same general type of religious 
thought. Mr. Murray states with clearness and force 
his well-known views in regard to the ‘‘second biess- 
ing,’’ virtually basing them on the distinction between 
the two covenants spoken of in Galatians 4 : 21 to 5 : 1. 
While it is undoubtedly true that many real Christians 
do not enter into the blessings of the new covenant, but 
remain in more or less bondage to the old, it is more 
than doubtful whether the Apostle, in writing to the 
Galatians, intended to make the distinction between 
Christiars which Mr. Murray assumes. «The author's 
purpose, however, is a laudable one, and few believers 
can fail of profit from regarding the blessings they may 
receive as pledged to them by the new covenant of grace. 
Mr. Meyer, who well represents the same religious 
phase as Mr. Murray, publishes some familiar talks 
upon the Beatitudes. The practical and devotional 
tone of the little volume is to be commended, but the 
exposition is often mystical, and sometimes rests upon 
inexact exegesis. A glance at the Greek would have 
shown the author that the term ‘ blessed'’ as applied 
to God is not that used in the Beatitudes, as is implied 
on page 13. The wide influence of Mr. Meyer's writings 
and the power for good they have exerted lay upon him 
special obligation to fidelity toward the original Scrip- 
tures. This he has shown in the final chapter, which 
takes the beatitude in Revelation 22 : 14, and presents 
the true reading, ‘‘ Blessed are they that wash their 
robes,"’ with its distinctive evangelical reference. The 
characteristic excellence of the author's works appears 





The reader becomes familiar with the classic passages of in this one also.——A smaller volume by the same 
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author unfolds the significance, phrase by phrase, of the 
Christian Endeavor pledge» Dr. Clark, the founder of 
that extensive society, writes a brief introduction. The 
little book is singularly well adapted for its purpose, and 
will undoubtedly be useful to very many young believers, 
in revealing to them how much is meant by the form of 
words they so frequently repeat in solemn covenant. 
Mr. Eells, in his pamphlet, places emphasis upon 
‘‘love’’ as the motive-power in Christianity, which he 
defines as ‘‘a friendship between man and God, a friend- 
ship between man and man.'’ These main thoughts 
are applied to the ideal church, to Christian living, and 
are followed by some practical suggestions, including 
plans for individual effort and organized activity. In 
purpose and spirit the booklet is commendable, and 
represents the growing tendency to fellowship among 
Christians. 
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Ecoromic of the Liquor Problem. By John Koren, 
An investigation made for the Committee of Fifty under the 
direction of Henry W. Farnam, Secretary of the Economic 
Sub-Committee. 12mo, pp. xi, 327. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 


It is a cause for rejoicing*that such an excellent and 
level-headed set of men as that presided over by Seth 
Low have undertaken the scientific investigation of the 
liquor problem, or, rather, of the group of problems 
connected with the traffic in intoxicants. This second 
volume of the series which is to embody their results 
deals with the social evils attendant upon the use of in- 
toxicating drink, and is based upon statistical study 
conducted with the care and precision now employed in 
investigations of this kind. As in all great reforms 
which excite public feeling, there have been wild ex- 
aggerations as to the facts that call for reform, It has 
been asserted that the abolition of the liquor traffic would 
have the effect of ridding us of by far the greater part of 
the poverty, pauperism, and crime which now desolate 
society. Mr. Koren’s figures do not bear out this argu- 
ment. He finds that less than one-fifth of those who 
apply for charitable relief are in need through their own 
intemperance, and less than a tenth through the intem- 
perance of others ; also that less than a third of the 
paupers in our almshouses are there through their in- 
temperance, and less than a tenth through that of 
others. Less than half the crimes against property, and 
a trifle more than half the crimes against the person, 
and less than half of all other crimes, are traceable to 
intemperance, making very close upon half of all forms 
of crime. It also is found that intemperance is the in- 
creasing cause of crime in a larger percentage of cases 
among Scandinavians, Scotch, Canadians, Irish, Eng- 
lish, native Americans, Germans, and Poles, in the 
order given. In dealing with the statistics of both crime 
and pauperism, allowance must be made for. the un- 
veracity of the pauper and criminal classes. Both are in 
the habit of giving the answers they think are expected. 
Formerly, when the good people who visited the prisons 
were interested especially in Sabbath observance, nearly 
every criminal traced his downfall to his having gone 
a-fishing on Sunday. Now that the same good people 
are more interested in temperance, they incline to find it 
in ‘* the intoxicating cup."’. Mr. Koren has made careful 
studies of the liquor habit among the black and red ele- 
ments of our population, and finds it worst in the black 
men of the great cities and of the mining districts, and 
among the Indians who are in close contact with whites. 
He closes with a discussion of the social character of the 
saloon, in which he presents a much more cheerful view 
of its functions and its influence than will be accepted 
by the friends of the temperance reformation. But what 
he says emphasizes the principle that, to get rid of the 
saloon, it is necessary to put something in its place. 
As Comte says, ‘‘ Nothing is destroyed until it is re- 
placed.”’ : 
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The Fundamental ideas of the Roman Catholic Ex- 
plained and Discussed for Protestants and Cathohcs. By 
Frank Hughes Foster, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of ‘Mheology 
in Pacific Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. xii, 366. Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1.75. 


Our age dislikes polemic theology, but it can hardly 
dispense with that whose war is waged across the great 
rift that opened between Latin and Teutonic Christen- 
dom in the sixteenth century. The issues which that 
represents are alive still, and the question of submission 
or rejection of the pial authority is pressed upon intel- 
ligent Protestants in all parts of the world. The need of 
calmly written and adequate books on the question is 
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great. Charles H. Collette’s works fur- | has many merits. 
nish authentic materjals, but are too con- | of narrative, with details well massed to 
The same is true of | create the impression sought, and with 


troversial in tone. 
Dr. Littledale, who combined in an un- 


usual way the temper of the Orangeman | 
with the convictions of the ritualist. | acters secondary in themselves, or secon- 
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It is a stirring piece 


some strongly drawn characters. The 


warmest interest attaches rather to char- | 
| 


Canon Gore writes too exclusively in de- | dary to the story, such as Charles James | 


fense of the Anglican position, as do 
several others. Professor Foster’s present 
work, therefore, has a place to fill, and 
for the most part it has filled it well. He 
states the Roman Catholic case fairly 
and carefully. Many readers, for in- 
stance, will find it advantageous to observe 
what is the meaning of the infallibility 
defined by the Vatican Council. In this 
the author follows especially Heinrich 
and Gibbons, with constant 
to the original authorities. His answers 
are clear, forcible, and devoid of passion. 
They combine the learning of the scholar 
and the common sense of the practical 
man. On one point at least, however, 
many Protestants will think his discus- 
sion unsatisfactory. He discusses transub- 
stantiation ‘‘upon the supposition that 
the true Protestant position is that of a 
denial of the real presence,’’ making ex- 
ception of some Anglicans and a few 
Lutherans. 
book is admirably suited for its purpose. 
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The Federation of the World. By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16mo, pp. vii, 162. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 


Under this excellent name, Dr. True- 
blood has published a volume of great in- 
terest on what is to many the first subject 
in importance now before the world. Dr. 
Truebloed is known as a writer of vigorous 
English,—and he has used his vigorous 
English to good putpose in handling his 
theme... Let no one suppose that here is 
simply a gushing lamentation over the 
horrors of war. It is a book pre- 
eminently practical, based not on the 
hopes merely of mankind, but on the 
real working methods which have been 


tried, and which he feels can be enlarged | 


and improved, for preventing war. 
recognizes the truth that men are of one 
blood ; he acknowledges as well that their 
‘« solidarity’’ is not made real and visible, 
and he goes on to show what men can do 
about it. An excellent bibliography of 
the subject completes the book. 
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Contem as shown by her Novel- 
ists. A Compilation by Mary Wright 


Plummer. With an Introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. 16mo, pp. xiii, 200. 
New York: Truslove, Hanson, & Comba. 
$1. 25. 


From seventeen modern Spanish novels, 
the work of five writers, and all now 
translated and in market, Miss Plummer 
selects passages which describe local 
scenery, manners, religion, and politics of 
Spain, Her work is well done, although 
such extracts are very far from satisfying 
in most cases, being here employed for 
a purpose for which they were not written. 
In the case of one or two they certainly 
sharpen a desire to know the whole book. 
But it is rather unfortunate to take from 
Perez Galdés so much of what is quoted 
about the religion of Spain, as his novels 
show him utterly out of sympathy with 
his countrymen on that subject. The 


whole exhibit is not flattering to Spain, 
| 


but decidedly interesting to outsiders. 
~ 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Charchil’, author 
of * The Celebrity,”’ ete. With illustrations 
by Carlton T. Chapman and Malcolm Fra- 
ser. ramo, xii, 538. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 


Laying aside the claim of Mr. Church- 


ill’'s book to rank as a historical novel, it | 


| deal of attention to the London of that 


reference | 


But, taken altogether, the | 


He} 


| 


Fox. And the author has given a good | 
| day, which, indeed, is much better known 
| than in Thackeray’ s time, thanks to Austin | 
| Dobson and other investigators. Allto- 
| gether, the book deserves the large suc- 


| cess it already has achieved (eighty thou- 


‘Work and Workers 


| Néw Hampshire, at Keene . 


j 
i 


Convention Calendar 


Missouri, at Kansas City*. 
Kentucky, at Louisville 
Colorado, at Boulder 
Rhode Island, at Providence 
Pennsylvania, at Reading . 
Maine, at Portland. ...... October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore October —— 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 


August 29-31 
August 29-31 | 
| 


. « October ro, 11 
. . October 10-12 | 


. November 14, 15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont ‘Temple, 
Boston , 





* 


. November 14-16 | 





, £ard copies hi v-ng been already sold), even 

if 

America is waiting for. 
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Kiadergarten Sunday-School. By Fred- 
erica Beard. 12mo, pp. 140. Boston: ‘The 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 


Several years ago this volume first made 
| its appearance. It is now republished, 
| with some changes in arrangement. Miss 
| Beard is justly well known as an able lec- 
| turer and writer on kindergarten themes. 
| It is to be regretted that one in her posi- 
‘tion should contiaue to sanction the title 


| The 


The Kindergarten Sunday-School, since | 


the use of the word ‘‘kindergarten’’ in 
| 


The book 
makes valuable suggestions as to the reli- 
gious instruction of the youngest children 
in the Sunday-school. It is to. be recom- 


be in most cases a misnomer. 


suggestions toward the introduction of les- 
son courses specifically adapted to pri- 
mary schools. : 

x 
The GoOOK Of Psalms: Containin 


Book Version, the Authorized Version, and 


I2M0, Pp. 220. 


New York: James Pott & 
Co. $1. 


America, presents to the student of the 
Bible the three versions of the Psalms in 





| and to some the best of commentaries on 
| the Psalms. 
good paper the publishers have enhanced 
both the attractiveness and the service- 
ableness of the book. 


£2 


Books Received 


August 14 to August a1 


A. I, Bradiey Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Whistle in the Alley. By Edward Augustus 
Rand. $1. 


Eaton & Mains, New York 


| Honey from Many Hives. 
Mudge, D.D. §$r. 


By Rev. James 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
The War with Spain. By Hon. Henry Cabot 


Ledge. $2.50. 

| Nothing to Wear, and Other Poems. By 
William Allen Butler. $1.75- 

Prue and I, By George William Curtis. 50 
cents. 

A Prince of Georgia, and Other Tales. By 


Julian Ralph. $1.25. 
The Gulistan. Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
$1. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 





How They Kept the Faith. By Grace Raymond. 

| $r 

| 

| Fieming H. Revell Company, New York 

| The Bible among the Nations. 
Beardslee. §1. 

Three Times Three. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 

| (Pansy), Faye Huntington, and Others. 50 

|. cémts. 

| “Soe the Wild Ngoni. 


By W. A. Elmslie, 
M.B., C.M., F.R.G.S, 


$1.25. 


| Bible Characters, Abithophel to Nehemiah. By 
| Alexander Whyte, D.D. $1.25. 
Between Heathenism and Christianity. By 


Charles W. Super, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.25. 


Fairy Tales from Far Japan. Translated by 
Susan Ballard. 75 cents. 


its author be not the new novelist | 


connection with the Sunday-school must 


mended to teachers who are looking for | 


the Prayer | 


the Revised Version, in Parallel Columns. | 
The Parallel Psalter, recently issued in | 
parallel columns. To many the book will | 
prove a labor-saving device of real value, | 


By the use of clear type and | 


By John Walter | 


British America 
Newfoundland, at St. John's. September It, 12 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 

side. . . « October 3, 4 
| Nova Scotia, at Springhill . October 10-12 
| New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . 
Ontario, at Galt 


eo 6263 8 


October 17-19 | 
. . October 24-26 | 


Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling. . . October 5-7 
| 22% 

| 

| The Northport Summer 
School 


N the western side of Penobscot Bay, 
far up on the Maine coast, and 
_mear the city of Belfast, is situated the 
picturesque Northport camp-ground. In 
this lovely spot there was gathered, from 
_ August 5 to August 14, a band of earnest 
Sunday-school teachers, in attendance 
upon the summer school conducted under 
the auspices of the Maine State Sunday- 
school Association. 

In the midst of magnificent scenery, 


| for several conferences. 


' all over the state ? 
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Many mothers, 
as well as teachers, pursued this course, 
and who can tell what the result will be 
The children upon the 
grounds furnished good material for study. 

In her work with the children, Miss 


Stock applied the principles of teaching, 


and appealed to their interests through 
blackboard and object illustrations, The 
large number of adult visitors in this 
class showed their interest and desire to 
learn from observing the actual work of 
teaching. 

The sessions on Suhday marked the 
close of a most successful series of meet- 


‘ings, and the motto for a new year was 


| apart, 











with the view of the bay and islands, — 
one of the finest on the coast of Maine, 


|—-the thoughts of all were lifted to the 
} great Creator and loving Father, ata new 


faithfully. 

Throughout all of the sessions the most 
| delightful spiritual atmosphere prevailed. 
} While not a large school, the attendance 


considerably over a hundred. Those’who 
entered the classes did faithful work, and 
every session found nearly all in their 
places. 

| The instruction was under the direction 
| of George H. Archibald, assisted by Miss 
| Lucy G. Stock, state primary superinten- 


| dent of Connecticut, and Miss Margaret 


was very satisfactory, the enrolment being | 


resolves were made to serve him more | 


given by Mr. Archibald, ‘ Set yourselves 
and to-morrow the Lord will do 
wonders among you.”’ 


22% 


usiness. 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
Pott thee, oon read mar vag damm Adenaen Lge ely Or 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the reguiar 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 


| subject to approval as to character, wording, and 


, return until September 30, 1899. 


| 


display. 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Advertisers are free to examine the 
for Terms of Sub- 


$31.50 Colorado and return.—Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, September 5, 6, and 
7; $31.50 from Chicago to Denver, Pueblo, 
and Colorado Springs and return, good to 
The ** Colo- 
rado Special’’ leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M. 
daily, arrives Denver 2.55 next day, and 
Colorado Springs same evening, only one 
night en route. All meals in dining-cars. 
Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 P. M. 


| Kock of Colby College, Waterville, Maine, | daily, arrives Denver and Colorado Springs 


|—all especially trained workers. 


| Sunday-school Association, 
| the business and general management, 
| making every one feel at home and 
| welcome by his genial manner and cordial 
handshake. 


5, with meetings on child-study morning 
and evening, conducted by Mr. Archi- 
bald, and a Sunday-school at the noon 
(hour, with Mr. Halliday as superinten- 
dent and Miss Stock as primary superin- 
tendent. The topic for the day was, 
‘* Why Study the Child ?"’ 

Three hours daily were devoted to the 
topics of normal work, child study, and 
practical primary methods, after a half- 
hour devotional service. 


Every afternoon 
the children’s class met under the direc- 
tion of Miss Stock. 

The characteristic of the school was the 
‘prominence given to child study. Be- 
| lieving that the Bible is not to be studied 
| less, but the child more, Mr. Archibald 

made this the point of his address. It is 


I. N. | the second morning, no change of cars either 
Halliday, field worker of the Maine State | train. 


attended to | 


For particulars apply to agents of con- 
necting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut 


| Street, Philadelphia. 


The school opened on Sunday, August | 


| only‘as we study the child that we shall | 


know how to teach him, and thus ‘‘ work 
with God’’ for his highest development. 
Children’s interests furnished thought 


WIDE-AWAKE PASTORS | 
Are using with great success 


The Stery ot! THE PINK ROSE 


for a Sunday evening sermon. The most unique and 
attractive ‘‘story and ee service "’ ever published. 
Pastor reads the story, rf renders the music. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cents. 
106 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


148 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 





Sacred Songs No. 1 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday-schools, etc. 
Music edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “*" Xo" 


CHIC AGO. 
An offer to ~unday Schools wel! worth remembering 





aU 
100 Scuoor SONG BOOKS oxxy $6. 
Abgu. Ed. of the Savior’s Love, Sampie Copy :0c 


THE NORTH-W RN MUSIC CO., 818 Dearbors St. Ciiicage. Mm. 


Our new K #lly Day and 


S 0 GIVE THANKS” Harvest Home Service. 


Price, sc. each, $3.75 per 100. Send 3c. for sam 
MacCatta & Company, 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


The Sunday School Times says of 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


“* The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 28th St., New York. 





GET READY TO WELCOME DEWEY 
BRAVE DEWEY Is KING OF THE SEA 
It is greatest song of the day. Price, scents, 


will Rat for 20 cents. Sta ta 
Futmore Bros., Cincinnati,O.,or 40 House, N.Y. 
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Worth Repeating 


Vexations 


John Henry Newman, From Lyra Apostolica. 
ACH trial has its weight; which whose 
bears, 
Knows his own wo, and need of suc- 
coring grace ; 
The martyr’s hope half. wipes away the 
trace 
Of flowing blood ; the while life’s humblest 
cares 
Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ 
no place. 


This be my comfort, in these days of grief 
Which is not Christ’s, nor forms heroic 
tale. 

Apart from him, if not a sparrow fail, 
May not he pitying view, and send relief 
When foes or friends perplex, and peevish 

thoughts prevail. 


Then keep good heart; nor take the self- 
wise course 
Of Thomas, who must see ere he would 
trust. 
Faith will fill up God’s word, not poorly 
just 
To Po bare letter, heedless of its force, 
But walking by its light amid earth’s sun 
and dust. 
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The Narrow Way 


From the Sunday School Chronicle 


x % 


(An address delivered by R. F. Horton, D.D., at the 
Dedication Service in connection with the opening of 
new Sunday-school buildings at Emmanuel Congrega- 
tional Church, Dulwich.) 


‘* Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life.’’ 


HESE words are not without their 
sense of terror, and are certainly 
words to hush the spirit in awe and 

inquiry. I think they are familiar to us 
all in a sufficient degree to make us grasp 
some of the divine thought in them as the 
foundation of our consecration service to- 
day. 

Our Lord says the gate is narrow, the 
way is narrow. I hope no one here ima- 
gines that he means anything at all like 
narrow-mindedness or narrow-spiritedness, 








I hope you do not think the narrow way 
and the narrow gate signify men and 
women who cling to their own narrow 
dogma with the idea that all the rest of 
the world must be wrong. He did not 
mean that; not at all. That is not his 
thought of the narrow way or the narrow 
gate. Let us look for a moment at the 
occasion on which these words were 
spoken. You remember, they came just 
at the close of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christ has just told us the principles on 
which we are to live ; he has shown us 
the way of life, the law of the kingdom ; 
he has told us what constitutes blessed- 
ness, showing us how the heart must be 
right, and the spirit free from judging 
others and reaching out to help others ; 
and at the conclusion of that long and 
beautiful address on the ethics of life, he 
turns back, as it were, and says, ‘‘ You 
observe that the entrance is a narrow en- 
trance, and that the way is a narrow way 
that leads to life." He does not mean, 
of course, that it is difficult to enter in the 
sense that a great crowd will push to a 
narrow gate, and only a few will be able 
to enter ; but he means that all can enter 
at that gate if only they will observe that 
it is the gate, and that it leads to life. 

It is the kind of door that we are apt to 
miss. We find it difficult to give sufficient 
attention to the thoughts of Jesus, It is 
so much more interesting to read what 
the latest writer has said ; the newspaper 
and the novel are fresh, and the thoughts 
of Jesus are stale. That is why he says it 
is a narrow gate. There will be fifty men 
reading the morning paper for one that is 
on his knees over the commandments of 
Jesus ; and there will be a whole society 
eager about the last novel that drops from 
the press for just a few men and women 
who find more novelty and delight in one 
word of their Lord than in all the fiction 
that the press has ever produced. Is not 
that what he means? He means that 
the way is one that appears so” narrow 
and insignificant to us that with our idews 
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by which you approach the summit of the 
mountain. The pathway is so narrow 
that you would suppose it almost impos- 
sible to step along it and keep your foot- 
ing. There are many points where you 
cannot imagine how you are to take the 
next step with safety, and there are cer- 
tain places where you look back and 
wonder by what miracle you descended 
that portion of the precipice that is just 
behind you ; and when you come to the 
point along Striding Edge where a stone is 
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I saw my game go to dic long and painful ' and unlike it, for it is rovted in a deeper 
deaths in an undiscovered refuge. . . . | sentiment of human nature, and the ex- 

Though I have long abjured the sports; istence of the convert becomes’ a more 
which are based on the suffering of other | passionate revolt against the injustice of 
creatures, I do not forget and I do not, mankind. The needless fall of the spar- 
proscribe them ; let every man judge for | row becomes a pain, and the cruelty of 
himself as to those things. But of one | the game-keeper arouses an insurrection 
thing there can be no question,—any | in the heart against the social order which 
pleasure that is based on the fears, the | encourages it; the brutality of a callous 
necessities, or the suffering, of other | cartman with his horse drives one into an 
creatures, is immoral, and degrading to | imprudent anger, and, down to the death 
the civilization which permits or tolerates of a robin in the inclement winter, the 
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we choose almost any path, rather than 
that simple narrow path that leads to life. 

A great many of you, perhaps, have 
been to that most interesting chapel in 
Italy, the Santa Maria Novella, Florence. 
If you have been there, you will remem- 
ber that charming picture, giving the idea 
of education as it was entertained by the 
inedieval theologian or churchman, And 
you will remember that on the right- 
hand side there is a beautiful female 
figure, with three children at her knee ; 
and she holds in one hand a little rod, 
and in the other hand what appeared to 
be a golden apple, and she is pointing 
these children to an exceedingly narrow 
door, and telling them that they will have 
to enter there. It evidently means that 
they are to go by that narrow way that we 
call ‘‘education.’” And it is a very nar- 
row door to go in at, and a narrow way to 
walk upon. The child cannot learn to 
read by studying anything else in the 
world except the alphabet ; and only as it 
makes the A B C the all-important thing 
for the time, will it get any farther in the 
way of knowledge, It is the great prin- 
ciple of life all through. It seems arbi- 
trary, it seems severe, that you cannot 
become educated without studying the 
ABC. But nothing can be done unless 
at the narrow entrance-door you humble 
yourself and become as a little child. 

And that great picture of ‘‘ Education"’ 
in Florence is a good illustration of the 
words of our Lord. He, too, points to a 
narrow way. ‘There is no spirit of exclu- 
siveness in his statement. It is as if he 
were telling us the laws by which the 
planets move in their orbits, or the laws 
by which organic life is possible on the 
earth, or any of the laws of physics or 
biology ; as if he were laying down a 
truth, —the eternal truth, —he says, ‘‘ Those 
are the principles, the alphabet of the life 
that is eteynal. Enter at that little door, 
walk in that narrow way, and you come to 
life ; but avoid that little door, walk in 
that broad, pleasant way, which leads 
nowhere, and you cannot come to life.’’ 

Just let me say this one other thing. 
In that passage which I have been think- 
ing about in my words to-day, taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord does 
not say that this way is difficult, but in 
another passage in St. Luke, where he 
says the same thing, he does imply that 
the way is difficult, or, at any rate, he im- 
plies that many seek to enter, and do not, 
or cannot. 
that, and often wanted to understand 
exactly the nature of the difficulty of the 
Christian life. It is, perhaps, something 
of this kind. Itis so constituted that it 
always has an air of being difficult until 


you live it. But it is also Constituted in | 


such a way that, when you live it, its diffi- 


placed to commemorate the death of one 
who lost his life through slipping over the 
ridge, you suppose that this is indeed a 
way of peril. But here is the fact, that 
the difficulty of Striding Edge is of such a 
kind that, if you keep your head and go 
quietly to work, there is not a single point 
where there is any difficulty at all. It is 
no more difficult than going up-stairs or 
down-stairs in your own house, but, of 
course, much more pleasant ; and you go 
from point to point with one rare view 
after another, and all the forces of the 
mountain and of nature seem to be en- 
couraging you along your narrow and ap- 
parently perilous way. And when you 
have once made the ascent, you prefer | 
that way to any other way of approach to 
the great mountain. It is a narrow 
rather than a difficult way. It is clearly 
marked out, but it is not at all hard to 
follow if you go where the marks of the 
feet are, and along the path which ha3_ 
been trodden by generation after genera- | 
tion, 





| of the highest morality, that which now 


| stamps the commission of an act of wilful 


it, and demands of public opinion and the 


law efficient repression ; and any appli- | 


| 


| 


minor world makes us share in its passion 
and its pain. It is not the pain or the re- 


ances for the extermination even of | volt with which we see the life of a child 
creatures that are noxious, which inflict | crushed out, mutilated, or worse, or 
needless pain,—like traps that crush or watch, helpless, the perishing of the 
mutilate without killing,—are inhuman, poor ; when we have done what lies in us 


and should be rigorously prohibited. We | 
are the lords of creation, if you will, but | 
not irresponsible arbiters of life and death | 
to the inoffensive creation ; and though 
law may be inert, and the opinion of the 
majority of men derisive, the. fine decision 


determines the character of a civilization, 


cruelty as inhuman, as contrary to the 
dictates of the nobler life, and of all re- 
ligions that civilization tolerates, whether 
devotional or philosophical. ‘* The mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast’’ ap- 
plies with still finer point to the ‘‘beast’’ 
that is still the undivided property of its 
Creator ; and when our greatest of teachers 
told us that ‘‘a sparrow shall not fall 
without the knowledge’’ of Him whom 


And this commandment of our Lord, | we worship, he told us plainly enough 
this law of love he has given us, is about | that a moral responsibility rested on the 
a narrow rather than a difficult way. It! author of the fall. . . . 
is a path which a man entering may think | To those who have once admitted the 
to be difficult, but which a man working | divine sentiment of charity and affection 
in declares to be the best path he has | for all the sentient creatures of our Maker, 
known ; a path where there is much joy it becomes a part of the religion of the 
and happiness by the way, and where all | heart, —a religion which, if I may judge 
the spirits seem co-operating with the | from my personal experience of men, and 
traveler ; where God giveth his angels | especially of women, counts its adherents 
charge over you, lest you dash your foot | in England by hundreds of thousands, — 
against a stone ; where he holds you up, | persons to whom the spectacle of the 
lest you stumble, and encourages you | common brutalities of even our advanced 
when you grow faint. Perhaps, there- | civilization is a slow and unremitting per- 
fore, we should speak about this path | secution, a needless and unprovoked tor- 
with more enthusiasm than we do, and | tyre which we have the right to demand 
we should tell the people who have not} protection from as much as any other 





entered it they are missing not only joy, | 
but safety, because they are walking in | 
the broad way that leads to destruction, | 
and not in the narrow way that leads to | 


minority has the right to be protected 
from wanton attack on its religious sus- 
ceptibilities. 


to prevent those infractions of the law of 
charity, there is still an untouched margin 
of love and sympathy—if these be two— 
for the ‘‘least of these ;'’ and when the 
children are fed the lesser creatures pick 
up ‘‘the crumbs that fall from their 
table.’’ It would seem to me that, to a 
truly spiritual nature, the creatures over 
whom God has placed us in power and 
intelligence have claims on us only lower 
than those duties we owe our fellow- 
re 

I recognize no danger of a healthy mind 
drifting into the madness of my unfortu- 
nate countryman, for the compensations 
which Nature offers are in direct propor- 
tion to the pain she inflicts, and I see in 
the balance the operation of an eternal 
law. if I revolt from the giving of pain 
to any creature, it is because I have 
learned to love it, and the delight of 
loving overcomes the pain. I do not 
think the most enthusiastic sportsman, in 
seeing his game drop before his unerring 
shot, feels half the pleasure I find in wit- 
nessing the delight the creature has in the 
enjoyment of the life he takes away, 
Next to the joy of creation must be that of 
sympathy with the thing created, and 
with its pleasures, which is only possible 
to him who can ‘‘ name the birds without 
a gun,’’ as Emerson puts it. To be on 
friendly terms even with « sparrow Is a 
keener satisfaction than the chase ever 


outer world can yield me equal to that 
which I have derived from the confidence 
and friendship of a creature I could crush 
beneath my foot. The ghastly memories 





I have often thought about | 


life. 

Now, if you will take this word from 
the Master's lips this afternoon, and you 
who are teachers will try to realize the 
significance of it for the children, I think 
we may Say that by our Master’s presence, 
and by his word, we have begun to fill 
this room—which we are now dedicating 
—with the atmosphere of the ‘‘Sermon 
on the Mount,’’ which is also the atmos- 
phere of heaven ; and that we have begun 
to make it a place that anybody coming 
into will be immediately struck by the 


the present one, and another life,—a 


clined to ask, ‘‘Which is the narrow 
path ?’’ that he may walk in it, and finally 
reach the goal. 
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Blessed Are the Merciful 


W..J. Stillman, in The Contemporary Review 


HAVE been an ardent sportsman, and 
perfectiy understand the pleasure of 
all forms of the chase. I have had a 


feeling that there is another world than | 


higher and better one, —towards which we 
ought to be journeying, and will be in- | 


I can easily understand that true and 
|earnest men, and more rarely women, 
| may ignore and underrate the pathos of 
/ this religion, which is, however, only an 


extension of the obligations imposed on | 


us by the Head of the Christian church, 
and even indicated by him. Not tocom- 
prehend it is no cause for reprobation, for 
many of us who hold it have only been 
brought into it by some chance incident 
which awakened feeling. I have lived 
for many years a violater of its obliga- 
tions to tender forethought, and was con- 
verted to its reality, as many have been to 
that of the higher Christianity, by a 
chance call on my kinder heart.. A baby 
squirrel, brought to me by a village boy, 
and which I bought in order to give it 
more effectual protection, first taught me, 
by its devotion and its almost human 
sympathy, the community of all sentient 
being, and awakened in me the percep- 
tion of the common parentage of the great 
Creator ; and, once the germ of the great 
| truth planted, I found that, like the mus- 
tard seed in the Teacher's parable, it grew 
| to a great tree, which sheltered the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field ; and 
| it brought me a reward I had not dreamed 
of, in a broadening and intensifying of my 





reputation in the backwoods as a rifle- | spiritual nature which gives me a new 
shot and a fly-fisher inferior to few, and I | sense of existence ; for the love which is 
was born and lived for years in a country | the essence of the teaching of Christ, and 
and condition which made the bill of fare | which is the great reality of his religion, 
/on my father’s table sometimes depend | had, until that quickening, remained a 








culty disappears. As our Lord puts it in | largely on the gun and rod, so that it| partial and almost dormant element of 


another form, ‘* My yoke is easy, and my | would be pharisaic to embitter myself 
burden is light’’ ‘The way that he tells | against those who do likewise ; but I con- 
us to'go and lead others certainly looks | sole myself by remembering that I never 
about as difficult a way as man can ima- | found anything but pain in the manner of 
gine ; but when you walk in it you say, | the death I inflicted, though it was the 
‘«Why, these ways are ways of pleasant- least painful possible. I always preferred 
ness, and all these paths are peace.”’ 

Not very long ago I was in the Lake | shot-gun, and from the days of my earliest 
District, and made the ascent of He!-, reflection I only killed for food. And, in 
vellyn. As I went up Striding Edge I! spite of this, 1 have inflicted deaths which, 
could not help thinking that it was a/at the interval of an ordinary lifetime, 
terrible journey to make. If you remem-_ bring tears into my eyes to recall them, — 
ber, Suriding Edge is a long ridge of rock deaths wherc, in spite of my precautions, 


shooting With a single rifle-ball to using a | 


| my life. My little four-footed teacher 
| left me at his death a tearful recognition 
| of a visit of my Maker in disguise, and 
ever since, my heart, like that of St. 
Francis, has widened to the admission of 
| all living things.... 
The sight of the brutality which is in- 
| flicted on the defenseless child or helpless 
, woman, as well as the dumb victiin of 
| human violence, even the incidental suf- 
‘fering of the struggle for existence, now 
awakens an intensified pain, farther rcach- 
| ing and more saddening than the old cne, 


of all the game I ever in my wild life 
slaughtered do not give me the pleasure 
which I have found in teaching a wild 
creature to forget its inheritance of fear of 
mankind, and trust itself to my tender- 
ness. Many trout have I lured from 
their deep hiding-places, but none with 
the keen satisfaction I have had in teach- 
_ing a pout to rise at recognition of my 
| approaching foot-fall to take a fly from 
| my fingers and submit to my caressing, as 
| if he were a creature of the air, rather 
| than of the mud ; and I know no pleasure 
connected with the fishes like that of 
watching the fishlings gather and huddle 
in the eddies of the Rhinefall at Laufen- 
burg, and sport in the swift water. 

My threescore years have passed, and 
perhaps I am returning, as old men do, to 
the emotions of childhood, for the joys I 
used to feel at the baying of the hound as 
he drove the deer around the echoing 
hills in the silence of a summer morning 
de not equal those I feel in gathering the 
birds to their breakfast on my lawn, or in 
taming a wild squirrel to my caress till he 
comes for it as the chief pleasure of his 
simple life, and refuses freedom for my 
care. Great as is the delight of the 
chase, as I knew it, of the free wild deer 
on his native hills, with all his wild ad- 
vantages,—no battues, no limits or en- 
closures, only the infinite space of the 
backwoods, pathless, and known to him 
and not to me, with the added zest of 
having to kill my dinner before I could 
eat it,—in the substitution for this of the 
simple joy of thé kinship and affection of 
«the least of these’ | have widened the 
world of my enjoyments by a distance 


** wider 
Than the star-sown vague of space.’’ 


because I have exchanged the satisfaction 
of a purely animal craving, satisfied with 
the infliction of death and the sense of my 
own dominion, for the profound sym- 
pathy with life, a delight which lays hold 
| on the spiritual nature, and is akin to the 
| recognition of the Universal Life. 





gave me, and I know no sensation the, 
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TO THE CANS 





**PLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM” 


Worry ! 
use of 


Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? ‘Then try this method: A small 
bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth; and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


White goods under price 


—good goods—money's worth so extraordi- 
nary as will pay people to buy lots of. 

White Dimities, 5c. yard. 

White P. K.’s, 5c. yard. 

White P. K.’s, toc. yard. 

White Organdies—checks and stripes—-toc. 
yard, 

Other choice White Goods, I5c., 
35¢. yard. 

Send for samples. 

Closing pat lot of 12'%c. pretty wash goods 
—neat colorin s—6 (Cc. —ge oods 'most every 
home has uses for, and to get such half-price 
is important. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


20c., 2§¢., 


000 Bicones 


Overstock Must Ne Closed Out 
m) STANDARY "93 MODELS, 
\} guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16, Shopworn & seo. 
ond hand wheels, good 
as new, @3 to #10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 

We ship to anyone on & 
& trina! without a cent ln advance 
@BIGYCLeE 
by helping us advertive our ce line ot 


 wotale Wo give ene Riter Agent in exch town ent 


Of samp'e @heel toi 





Food and Weather 


Temperature Increased or Reduced by Food 


The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised for the reason that it con- 
sists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the human 
system in hot weather. Nature shows forth in 
the selection of food by inhabitants of various 
countries ; for instance, the Esquimaux in a 
cold climate selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, 
—tallow, bacon, and such; while the 
and inhabitants of hot countries 
cereals for sustenance. 


Hindoo 
turn to the 


We should follow this hint of nature, and par- 
ticularly in hot weather should avoid much but- 
ter, meat, or any of that class of food. Perhaps 
a little meat once a day is not amiss, even in 
hot weather, but the breakfast and lunch should 


be made of fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat 

ideal cereal food in a mgst palateble and deli- 
which, they are ready 
Mention whatever from 

the cook 

food be properly selected, and the above sugges- 


bread and some Grape-Nuts and cream. Grape- 
Nuts are mentioned, because they furnish the 
cious form, in additior 
cooked and require * o 

A person can pass through weather that may 
be intensely hot, in a comfortable manner, if the 
tions can be put into practice with most excellent 
results. 





The Sunday School Times j intends to admit Sete CS that are trustworthy, 
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See Ve Ee ree se eae 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Wi ye ere as oe ee eee tS 


O’Neill’s 


The Bicycle Sensationr’99 


We closed a deal last week that will be the talk of the Bicycle 
Trade—a deal that enables us to sell you 


The “O'Neill” Bicycle 


Sold all along by us for $27.00, both men’s and women’s, four 
colers and three heights of frame, for 


$15.98 


We have over five hundred of these bicycles ready for sale, 
and can assure every reader of this paper that the delay in ship- 
ment incident to every big bicycle sale will be avoided in this one. 
If you are in search of a reliable wheel at a cheap price this is your 
opportunity. Your order by mail will be promptly and accurately 
filled. 


Sac Ba BTS A AE SE EE Ey xy 


opeccec 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 














THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The School Hymnal 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 ‘PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 


THE SCHOOL HYMNAL claims to make complete provision for the younger people 
in their Sabbath or week-day ‘schools, in their societies, and in their homes. ‘There 
is a considerable number of hymns and tunes that will be new to our Sunday-schools. 
The selections for young children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a*view 
to introduction, for 25 cents 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School "Work 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CH/CAGO ST. LOUIS 
4319 Walnut Street 156 Fifth Avenue 37 Randolph Street 1516 Locust Street 
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They May Try It % 


Fok ten cents (silver or stamps) a copy ‘of The 

Sunday School Times will be sent every week, 
for ten weeks, on trial. This is done to give all who 
are not acquainted with the paper an opportunity to test 
its merits at a merely nominal price. If The Sunday 
School Times has been of any use to you in your 
teaching work, you will be glad to widen its sphere 
of usefulness by telling your friends of this Special 
Trial Offer. Any number of copies will be sent 
at the rate of ten cents each. The Publishers of . 
The Sunday School Times are constantly aiming to 
improve the paper, so that what is conceded to be 
the best lesson help published, shall be made still 
better. Tell all your friends that they may have the 
paper that has helped you 


10 Weeks~«-10 Cents 


Joun D. Watries & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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liquid dentifrice. 
It cleanses and 
beautifies the 
teeth — and stops 
ony 
sald on necelgt et 
«Co., 


ress E. W. Hoyt 
well, ty 
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” COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


Appreciated by those who value comfort, conveni- 
ence, and economy. le of fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and exactly resemblestylish iinen goods 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled, discard. ‘Ihe tutn-down collars can 
be reversed and worn twice, if necess: ary. Ten col- 
lars or Bye pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mall, 30c. 
Sample collar or es ot cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
Give size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 














RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, nents 


Comfort, good ap- 
peasnnee, fit, and the 
est materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass, 


Mention this paper. 











r-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
@ more easily, more quickly, more 
healthfully "sealed "hefined 


fn every ew ate = It is ; 
tasteless and odorless—air, ; 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with 2 SS ae ee 
= reesist or grocer. 
everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL 00, 











In ordering £00ds, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 





ould, however, an advertisement of a par 
publishers will retw 


ty not ha 
‘> cid. bow coy wukey Uiet Gey tose eke y¥ no ving good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 








